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eyes and the severe lines round his mouth, 
one which would be hard to heal. 

When she at first heard of the state of 
affairs from the sufficiently reticent Captain 
Cleethorpe, she had determined upon doing 
her best to effeet this reconciliation, but she 
hesitated now. Would it not be thought, 
when it came to be discovered—as it would, 
as it must—that she and Sir Geoffry’s son 
were old acquaintances, that her motives 
were more than open to a suspicion of 
selfishness, and that her exertions had 
really been made for the purpose of bring- 
ing her old lover back to her feet ? Would 
Gerald not think so himself? He was 
generous, she knew, but she also knew 
that he was rash and impulsive, and, from 
the glimpse of his behaviour at the men- 
tion of her name, which Rose’s letter had 
afforded her, she imagined that he still 
remembered her abrupt desertion of him 
with bitterness. Moreover, the mere fact 
of there having been any previous ac- 
quaintance between them would render it 
doubly hard to deal with Sir Geoffry, who, 
notwithstanding his undoubted regard for 
her, was as wrong-headed and as likely to 
jump at false conclusions as any of his 
neighbours. 

It seemed as though she were destined 
to be self-reliant and self-contained through 
life. At each crisis of her career (and 
there had been times when, on the steps 
then taken, her whole future rested), she 
had always had to depend upon her own 
judgment, and in this last strait there was 
no one to whom she could apply for 
counsel. 

Captain Cleethorpe, always kind, always 
gentlemanly, and desirous of advancing her 
interests, was nevertheless unpractical and 
rather slow of comprehension. Mr. Drage, 
with the influence he had recently acquired 
over Sir Geoffry, would be the best man to 
aid her in her purpose, but he would then 
think that on the former occasion of her 
confidence with him, she had only told him 
half her story; nor did she believe that he, 
good man though he was, would be parti- 
cularly anxious to aid in introducing into 
the family circle at Wheatcroft a young 
man, who had once been passionately de- 
voted to the lady then acting as house- 
keeper there. 

And that comprised her list of trust- 
worthy friends; she had numerous ac- 
quaintances, pleasant people enough in their 
way, wishing her well, kind and neigh- 
bourly in their behaviour towards her, buat 
not people whom she eould consult in any 





matter of business, much less intrust with 
an important secret such as this. Madge 
felt that, im any other matter, Sir Geoffry 
himself would have been the best person to 
appeal to, and, indeed, at one time she had 
made up her mird to speak out and tell him 
frankly of the discovery which she had made 
by means of the sketch, and of the circum- 
stances under which in earlier life she had 
met with his discarded son. Who but 
she could bear witness to Gerald’s honour 
and uprightness, to his industry and kind- 
heartedness, to the patient long-suffering 
with which he kept the secret of his altered 
position, and the cheerfulness with which 
he earned his hard living in the compara- 
tively humble sphere to which, by the quarrel 
with his father, he had been relegated ? But, 
on further thought, Madge determined to 
alter her planofaction,and resolved to sound 
Sir Geoffry before taking any definite steps. 

An opportunity for so doing came unex- 
pectedly. One morning Captain Cleethorpe 
arrived at Wheatcroft earlier than his wont. 
There were few days on which the captain 
failed to put in an appearance for a chat 
with Sir Geoffry, generally bringing with 
him the latest gossip from the club, or 
some Indian journal with news of persons 
or places known to the old general. But 
on this occasion, the breakfast things were 
still on the table when the captain was seen 
cantering up the avenue. Ordinarily, if 
his first inquiry were not for Mrs. Picker- 
ing, he invariably took an opportunity of 
seeing her on his way to Sir Geoffry’s 
sanctum ; but on this particular morning, 
though the door of her room was open, 
Captain Cleethorpe merely nodded to her 
kindly but hurriedly, and passed on to the 
library. In the passing glance which she 
thus had of him, Madge noticed that there 
was a worn and anxious look in his face, and 
that his manner was preoccupied. Sir 
Geoffry speedily joined the captain, and 
they were closeted together for about an 
hour. In the conversation carried on be- 
tween them, their voices ran high, and 
although no words could be distinguished, 
it was evident that some matter of moment 
was under discussion. Madge, who had 
been rather frightened at these outward 
signs of a storm, was pleased, when the 
discussion was at an end, and the two 
gentlemen emerged from the study, to see 
them shake hands in their usual friendly 
way at the hall-door; but Captain Clee- 
thorpe’s countenance still wore a distressed 


look, while Sir Geoffry was flushed and 


agitated. 
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When the door was closed, and Captain 
Cleethorpe had ridden away, the general 
turned back into the house, and asked 
Madge to send him a glass of wine. There 
was something in her look which caused 
him to say: 

“You are surprised at such a request 
from me, Mrs. Pickering, and with good 
reason, seeing how utterly unused I am to 
touch anything before tiffin? But the 
fact is, I have been rather upset by the 
news which Cleethorpe brought me, and 
the conversation which it led up to.” 

“No bad news concerning yourself, I 
hope, Sir Geoffry?” asked Madge, who 
was burning with curiosity to know what 
had occurred; having a faint idea that 
Captain Cleethorpe’s visit might have 
had some connexion with Gerald. 

“No, notin the least, neither concerning 
me nor you, Mrs. Pickering; so for the 
matter of that I don’t see why I need have 
taken any interest in it. The fact is, 
that Captain Cleethorpe, who is the best- 
hearted fellow in the world, has come to 
me about his servant Cooke, whom you may 
recollect.” 

“T have seen him, I think. He has 
been with Captain Cleethorpe some time ?” 

“Certainly; came with him out of the 
regiment ; tall, red-haired, well set-up man, 
most respectable in his position of life. 
This Cooke has a son, who is an office-lad 
with Drew and Dean, solicitors in the 
town, and it appears that of late he has 
fallen into bad company, neglected his 
duties, and was yesterday detected in some 
petty embezzlement.” 

“How dreadful for his father!” said 
Madge, involuntarily. 

“Exactly,” said Sir Geoffry, bitterly ; 
“that’s just what I said to Captain Clee- 
thorpe. He came here in a highly nervous 
state, as you must have noticed, to try and 
enlist my sympathies for the youth. Drew 
and Dean are, it appears, agents for my 
London solicitor, and Captain Cleethorpe 
had a notion that, if I were to plead with 
them for the boy, they might be induced 
to forego the prosecution upon which at 
present they have decided.” 

“ And did you consent to plead for the 
boy, Sir Geoffry P” 

“Most positively and decidedly not,” 
said the old man, promptly. “The youth 
has committed a crime, let him take the 
consequence of it. Yes. I see you look 


horritied ; I have no doubt it is very wrong, 
and I feel certain that if Mr. Drage were 


me, &c. &c. Butin matters of this kind, 
there is a touch of the pagan in me, and 
I hold to my text.” 

“‘ But for the sake of the poor father ?” 

“Ah, there your woman’s wit divines 
what Cleethorpe had not the sharpness to 
perceive; for the sake of the father many 
persons might be induced to act as Clee- 
thorpe asked, which is no more nor less 
than of ‘doing evil that good may come 
of it,’ but I say no. This man’s life has 
been for the last dozen years a hard 
struggle, during which he has had to deny 
himself not merely the comforts, but 
almost the necessaries of life, for the sake 
of rearing in respectability this boy, in the 
vain hope that he should find a comfort in 
him in his age. This hope is now blighted, 
but at the same time the fallacy is put an 
end to; the boy must expiate his crime; 
the man must cauterise the wound which 
has been made in his heart, and must place 
his affections on something else.” 

“ Are you quite able to judge in such a 
matter, Sir Geoffry ?” asked Madge, look- 
ing at him earnestly. ‘“ Recollect the rela- 
tions between the two; recollect that you 
are recommending a father to sit in judg- 
ment on his son. If you were in that 
poor man’s place, could you—would you, 
do the same ?” 

“Tf I were in that man’s place, I could, 
and I would,” said Sir Geoffry, firmly. 

And Madge knew her employer suffi- 
ciently well to be certain that any attempt 
to plead Gerald Hardinge’s cause, or any 
proposition for a reconciliation between 
him and his father, would be at that time 
ineffectual. Moreover, within a very short 
time of Captain Cleethorpe’s memorable 
visit to heatcroft, an event occurred 
which gave Madge but little time to devote 
to other people’s troubles, and induced her 
to concentrate all her thoughts and energies 
on a subject with which, as she imagined, 
her happiness was intimately concerned. 
As has previously been stated, it was 
Madge’s practice to read aloud to Sir 
Geoftry on such evenings as he did not go 
to the club, or entertain friends at dinner, 
passages from books and journals with 
which Wheatcroft was always liberally 
supplied. The old general had had little 
time for reading in his youth, and the works 
of those authors who had come into vogue 
while he was in India were perfectly fresh 
to him, and from many of them he received 
great delight. For home politics, for what 
was passing in the great world of London, 





here, that he would endeavour to show 





he cared very little; but he was always 
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keenly alive to anything bearing on the 
service in which his life had been ed, 
and to all news from India. Sir Geoffry 
had very little sense of humour, and his 
favourite journals were remarkable for the 
copiousness of their information rather than 
for their wit ; but probably nothing in the 
world had ever caused the general so much 
amusement, as to listen to Madge’s reckless 
pronunciation of the Hindostanee words 
and Indian proper names with which her 
reading was studded. A hearty laugh dur- 
ing the whole course of his life had been 
almost unknown to him, and he was far 
too well-bred to let any woman, what- 
ever might be her position, have an idea 
that she was exposing herself to ridicule; 
but he suffered a martyrdom in repressing 
his smiles, more especially when Madge, 
trying, in order to please him, to get up a 
fictitious interest in the budget through 
which she was wading, would ask the 
meaning of some of the words which she 
had so abominably mispronounced. 

One evening, Sir Geoffry, who had ex- 
perienced rather an extra amount of enjoy- 
ment from Madge’s mistakes, hearing her 
voice suddenly break and stop, looked up, 
and was surprised to find that she had 
fallen back in her chair while still tightly 
clutching the newspaper which she had 
been reading. The old general jumped to 
his feet and hurried across the room, in- 
tending to summon assistance ; but before 
he could reach the bell, Mrs. Pickering 
had sufficiently recovered to sit up, and 
to beg him in a low tone to take no further 
notice of her indisposition, which had almost 
passed away. 

“Passed away !’’ echoed the general, 
taking Mrs. Pickering’s hand kindly be- 
tween his own; “an attack like that, under 
which you completely collapsed for a 
moment, does not pass away so quickly. I 
am afraid you have been over-exerting 
pony my dear Mrs. Pickering, and that 

have been over-exacting in my demands 
on your strength.” 

She said, “ No,” that it was nothing be- 

ond a little faintness, which might have 
n caused by the heat of the room. She 
had not been well for the last few days; 
but she was perfectly ready to go on read- 


ing. 
j This, however, Sir Geoffry would not 


hear of. He strongly recommended Mrs. 
Pickering to take a pint of champagne be- 
fore going to bed ; she was a little low, and 
wanted picking up, and for that, in his ex- 
perience both in England and in India, 





there was nothing like champagne. She 
would not? Well, she knew best, but 
that was his prescription, at all events. 
She should certainly knock off reading for 
the night, and he would advise her to get 
to bed as soon as possible. He wished her 
good-night, and trusted she would not 
attempt to rise unless she felt herself per- 
fectly recovered the next morning. 

“Very extraordinary woman that,” said 
the old general, as he closed the door be- 
hind her; “never seems to me to eat any- 
thing, and drinks as little as though she 
were a Scotch griff, determined to outlast 
all his colleagues. It is perfectly plain to 
me that she wants more nourishment. I 
must get Budd to prescribe stimulants for 
her; perhaps if they are ordered by him, 
she may be induced to take them. By the 
way, what was that very interesting para- 
graph she was reading when she was taken 
ill?” pursued Sir Geoffry, picking up the 
fallen newspaper, and looking at it through 
his double glass. “Something about ex- 
changes, I think—no, no, this was it,” and 
he read the following paragraph : 

“We understand that Mrs. Bendixen, 
widow of Andreas Bendixen, Esq., late 
senior partner in the well-known firm of 
Bendixen, Bishchoffsheim, and Kaulbach, 
of Calcutta and Shanghai, is about to be 
married to Philip Vane, Esq., formerly in 
the army, but well known of late in the 
City in connexion with several successful 
financiering operations. The marriage will 
take place at the beginning of next month. 
Our Indian readers will not need to be re- 
minded of the vast wealth amassed by Mr. 
Bendixen, a large portion of which was be- 
queathed to his widow.” 

“ Bendixen,” muttered the general to 
himself; “I recollect him in Calcutta: a 
man of my own age,I should think. I 
didn’t know his wife ; I suppose he married 
after he came home. Vane, Vane? Can’t 
be the little man with red hair that was in 
the Twenty-sixth? No, his name was 
Tom, and he died of sunstroke. Philip 
Vane, known in the City? I wonder if 
old Sam Irving knows anything about 
him?” Then the general sat down and 
tried to continue the perusal ot the papers, 
but he soon found himself dropping to 
sleep; and after a good deal of nodding 
and starting, he yielded the point and went 
off to bed. 

About an hour afterwards, when perfect 
quiet reigned throughout the house, Madge 
Pierrepoint opened the door of her bed- 
room, stole quietly down the staircase into 
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the library, and possessed herself of the 
newspaper, with which she returned in the 
same stealthy manner. Once in her own 
room again, she lighted a candle, threw a 
heavy cloak on the floor along the door, so 
that no chance rays might penetrate to the 
landing, and, wrapping her dressing-gown 
around her, sat down to read. 

So she was right in her supposition that 
her sudden illness had not deceived her, 
but had itself been caused by what she had 
read. There it was plainly visible before 
her burningeyes. “ Philip Vane, formerly 
of the army;’’ there could be no doubt 
about it. He must have either a high 
opinion of her powers of endurance, or an 
utter contempt for her, when he could 
sanction the insertion of such a paragraph ! 
She could understand the announcement 
well enough when the ceremony had been 
performed, and the whole thing settled; 
but to have it bruited about beforehand, 
when there was a chance of interference, 
was very unlike Philip Vane’s usual dis- 
cretion. Ah, she had forgotten—she, the 
only one woman, except the bride, in- 
terested in the intended marriage, was also 
the only person acquainted with the fact— 
a revelation of which would render the 
marriage impossible, and her antagonism 
was apparently despised. Let Philip Vane 
have a care; for if he were about to take 
this step reliant on her tolerance, or 
defiant of her opposition, most assuredly 
he had miscalculated the depths of her re- 
sentment. ‘“ Well known for his success 
in the City,” the newspaper said; he was 
prosperous then in every way ; she did not 
grudge him tnat kind of success, but was 
he to marry again, glorying in his crime 
and announcing the value of the conquest 
he had made in a vulgar, vaunting para- 
graph, while she was to lead a solitary, 
celibate life, supported by her own labour, 
and denying herself the rest, support, and 
devotion which in two instances at least 
had been proffered to her? 

He should not be suffered to carry on 
matters thus, with a high hand, without 
her making some attempt to check him, 
that she was determined. Accustomed as 
she had been for a long time to think she 
had schooled herself to disregard anything 
appertaining to Philip Vane, she was as- 
tonished to find how much and how strongly 
this intelligence had affected her. The old 
defiant spirit which at one time had been in 
the habit of obtaining occasional dominion 
over her, seemed once more aroused, and she 
felt that it would be impossible for her to 





submit herself quietly to the insult thus 
brought under her notice. 
was her duty to prevent this woman, who- 
ever she might be, from being thus sacri- 
ficed. Not that there was much fear that 
Philip Vane would desert a wife who 
brought to him riches and position, but 
she at least ought to be warned of what 
manner of man it was that sought her hand, 
and of the impossibility of his legally fal- 
filling his contract. Yes, she would act, 
and act at once. The thought ofthe calm, 
contemptuous manner in which her exist- 
ence had been ignored by Philip Vane ren- 
dered her far more incensed against him 
than she was at the time of his heartless 
desertion of her, and nerved her to the 
resolution of showing him that, though up 
to a certain point she had accepted the 
terms imposed upon her, by supporting 
herself quietly, and leading uncomplain- 
ingly a solitary life, there was yet a mea- 
sure of outrage which she would not brook. 

What steps should she take? She must 
have advice on this point, and fortunately 
she was enabled to command it. Mr. 
Drage was acquainted with the fact of her 
former marriage, and to him she would 
appeal, telling him what news she had so 
strangely heard, and asking his advice as 
to what would be the best course for her 
to pursue. Thinking it over further, she 
admitted to herself that Mr. Drage’s 
counsel was only required on a lesser 
point. That she would make some move 
in the matter, that she would assert her- 
self, and not merely threaten, but carry 
out her vengeance if this marriage were 
proceeded with, she had determined. Any- 
thing that Mr. Drage might say in opposi- 
tion to this decision, and she had some idea 
that he might be opposed to it, would be 
in vain; all she wanted of him was advice 
as to the best steps for her to take. Thus 
firmly ‘resolved, Madge fell asleep and 
dreamed a pleasant dream, in which Philip 
Vane, who had gone into the church, was 
painting a large picture, the central figures 
in which were Gerald Hardinge and an 
Indian lady, quite black, whom he had 
recently married. 

The next morning Mr. Drage was in his 
study, looking through some notes for a 
sermon which he intended to write, when 
Mrs. Pickering was announced. It was 
not unusual for Madge to call at the rectory 
to spend an hour with little Bertha, when 
her duties took her into the town; but 
Mr. Drage never saw her unexpectedly, 
or even heard her name mentioned, without 
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signs of painful embarrassment. Accord- 
ingly, he advanced with flushing cheeks to 
greet his visitor. 

“ This is very kind of you, Mrs. Picker- 
ing,” said he, with outstretched hand ; “‘ you 
never forget your old charge; I am sure 
she will be delighted to see you.” 

“ T have not come to see her this morn- 
ing, Mr. Drage; my visit is entirely to 
you.” 

“ To me?” 

“ Yes, you, and you alone of all people 
in the world, can give me the advice which 
I require.” 

This exordium was anything but calcu- 
lated to allay the rector’s perturbation. 

“ You recollect a conversation which we 
had some time since, Mr. Drage, a con- 
fession which I made to you ?” 

Mr. Drage bowed in acquiescence. 

“Last night I received information by 
the merest accident, through the medium 
of a newspaper paragraph, that my hus- 
band——” 

“ Was dead!” cried Mr. Drage, bending 
eagerly forward. 

“ Was going to be married again !”’ said 
Madge Pierrepoint. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
A COLONEL OF PANDOURS. 

To accurately compare the Prussian 
officers of Frederick the Great’s time with 
their more polished, but equally brave 
descendants, we must turn to those wild 
days of fighting when Turkish sabres were 
always flashing over the Bosnian frontier, 
and when the irregular bands which Austria 
sent against the turbaned infidels included 
men of such chivalrous and desperate hardi- 
hood as the colonel of Pandours, a hero of 
the Seven Years’ War, whose life-size por- 
trait we shall here attempt to place before 
our readers’ eyes. 

Francis Trenck (a cousin of the cele- 
brated prison breaker), born at Reggio, in 
Calabria, in 1711, was the son ofa Prussian 
gentleman, whose ancestors had been for 
ages lords of the great and little Schar- 
laken and Schahanlaken. His mother was 
of the Kettern family, and descended from 
the ducal house of Courland. Trenck 
began early to display that fearlessness 
and gasconading courage that ever after- 
wards distinguished him, for at four years 
old he wounded himself with one of his 
father’s pistols, and at five robbed some 
market women, whom he had at first fright- 
ened by flourishing a hanger. Atseven he 


accompanied his father through a whole 
campaign, which ended with the battle of 
Peterwardin, where his sire received two 
dangerous wounds from the Turkish sabres. 
Not long after, the young fire-eater was 
present at the battle of Milazzo, in Sicily, 
where his father was twice shot through 
the calf of the leg. Swords having been 
the young soldier’s playthings, it was not 
unnatural that, in that same year, young 
Trenck fought his two brothers, who were 
jealous of his progress in Latin syntax, and 
wounding one, put the other to flight. 

In the year 1725, soon after the appoint- 
ment of the elder Trenck to the governor- 
ship of the castle of Brodt, a fortress on 
the river Save, the border line of Scla- 
vonia, Trenck’s brother was thrown from 
a coach and killed, and he himself was 
all but lost in the ice while duck-shooting. 
In 1727, the young Prussian launched 
into life, the Hungarian Palatine, Count 
Nicholas Palf, presenting him with a pair 
of colours in his own regiment, but, after a 
time, the young man retired to Pastorat, a 
Sclavonian estate, bought for him by his 
father, and lived there tolerably tranquilly 
as a country squire till the year 1734. In 
July of that year, Trenck set out with a 
retinue of twenty dashing Pandour tenants 
(the roads being infested with highway- 
men), to go and buy hunters at a fair at 
Nassiza. Here, two of his tenants having 
their horses stolen, Trenck in a fury started 
two of his hard-spurring, rough-and-ready 
followers to overtake the thieves. The 
Pandours seized the rascal, and, in an at- 
tempt at rescue, shot a ringleader of the 
robber village. The magistrate of Nassiza, 
instead of punishing the horse - stealer, 
angrily demanded the surrender of the Pan- 
dour who had killed the robber. Trenck re- 
fusing, the magistrate immediately ordered 
forty of his own Pandours to carry him 
off by force, a command which Trenck 
promptly met, by enjoining his twenty 
troopers not to let the rogue out of their 
hands alive. The forty Pandours were 
rough people, and they instantly fired at 
ten paces, killing Trenck’s harambascha, 
or captain, dead on the spot, and grazing 
Trenck’s ear. Trenek and his nineteen 
men instantly darted off to Esseck and 
demanded satisfaction. But the staff 
auditor there being Trenck’s bitter enemy, 
at once put him into arrest, and con- 
demned him to pay seventeen hundred 
florins for fine and law charges, his Pan- 
dour who killed the refractory countryman 





being condemned to seven years’ hard labour 
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at the fortifications. The vexation of this 
brought on the yellow jaundice, and Trenck 
would have died had not Count Keven- 
huller, the commandant of Esseck, soon 
released him from his imprisonment. Dis- 
gusted with Sclavonia, the young officer 
then went to live with his father at Leit- 
schau, where he was commandant, and 
in this place, Trenck’s temper being rather 
ruffled with recent vexations, he cut off an 
Hungarian’s arm in a sabre duel. Here, 
also, he fell desperately in love with the 
wife of a count, and was challenged by the 
indignant husband to fight with pistols. 
While they were making ready, the ramrod 
of one of Trenck’s pistols broke, at which 
he at once flung away the weapon, and ad- 
vanced to meet the furious count with one 
pistol only. The count stepped forward 
eleven quick paces, fired, and missed ; 
Trenck then blazed off, and shot him 
through the breast, at which, in his me- 
moirs, the baron rejoices, with not the 
slightest compunction in the world. An- 
other scrape, which led to Trenck the in- 
corrigible being put in arrest for six weeks, 
compelled his father to send him back,again 
to his rough Sclavonian estate. 

But the wild young soldier was not long 
to rust in rustic solitude. In 1737, the 
Turkish war broke out like the rush of a 
rocket, and down, with clash of cymbals 
and roll of kettle-drums, came the Mos- 
lems on the Danubian frontier. Trenck’s 
blood fired at this, and off he rode to 
Count Seckendorff, offering to raise four 
thousand Pandonrs, and to carry them into 
Bosnia at his own expense. Mortified at 
his offer being refused, Trenck instantly 
entered the Russian service, and engaged 
as second captain in Cuming’s newly raised 
regiment of Russian hussars, which were 
sent through Poland to Kieff. Now Trenck 
met with the most perilous adventures of 
his life. 

In April, 1738, the Russian army, three 
hundred thousand strong, set out across 
the river Dnieper for Bender, a fortress on 
the Turkish frontier. Trenck, sent gallop- 
ing off with despatches to the Don Cos- 
sacks and Calmucks, and, after that, as 
far as Astracan, did not rejoin the army 
till it had reached a wild desert country 
on the other side of the river Bug. The 
day after his return, a loud screeching 
and firing announced the attack of a fierce 
horde of one hundred thousand Crim 
Tartars, who came rushing on, howling 
like wild beasts. A hot cannonade followed, 
which ended in the slaughter of fourteen 





thousand Tartars. “During the whole 
action,”’ says Trenck, with more even than 
his usual modesty, “I was exposed to the 
very hottest of the enemy’s fire, and be- 
haved throughout with so much undaunted- 
ness, as to merit the special commendation 
of General Munich, who was an eye-witness 
of my conduct.” A true Gascon was this 
rough hussar, a little wolfish in his rage, 
a little sharkish in his love of plunder, but 
fearless as a grizzly bear, and brave as his 
own sword. 

Not far from the river Dniester the 
Tartars were at it again. In the dusk of 
the evening Trenck’s hussar regiment was 
surrounded by clouds of the enemy. His 
colonel, major, captain, and _lieutenant- 
colonel rode off at once to the army half 
a league distant, and forgot to return, but 
Trenck stood firm as a wall, with fourteen 
men, till his scattered regiment could halt 
and form. But for this they would have 
been all mincemeat in a quarter of an hour. 
The Tartars halted a moment, then came 
on with an hurrah. Six of the fourteen 
hussars were instantly speared, the rest 
wounded. Trenck’s bullets were soon all 
gone, and he had only his sabre to guard 
his head. The first rascal that came at 
him he slashed across the body, then 
grappled with him, but while he was trying 
to drag the rogue off his horse a second 
Tartar came, “and ran his spear through 
my backbone and spleen,” as the gallant 
hussar expresses it. Leaving his sabre 
sticking in the first Tartar’s carcass, 
Trenck felt it was time to save himself; 
so spurring his horse he rode off to the 
army with the Tartar spear still sticking 
in his back. The surgeon instantly pulled 
it out, and placed him in a litter, and the 
brave Quixote, strong as an ox, recovered 
after four weeks’ bandaging. This unlucky 
campaign,in which the Russians lost twenty 
thousand horses and oxen, and buried fifty 
thousand brave men, ended in the Mus- 
covites burying their bombs and cannon 
under a heap of corpses, and retreating to 
the frontier. 

Trenck had now been so long without a 
duel, that he grew quite hungry for a single 
combat. Having words, therefore, at Baron 
Lowenthal’s table, he called out the offender, 
a Russian officer, who wounded him on the 
thumb joint. Getting cured in about four- 
teen days, Trenck again challenged the 
Russian with sword and pistols. And this 
time he meant mischief. Having fired both 
his pistols and missed, the Russian drew 
his sword to leap on Trenck, who, however, 
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being on his guard, fired steadily, and shot 
the rash Muscovite just on the top of the 
forehead, and but for the man’s hood would 
have killed him on the spot. Fresh troubles 
soon broke like a storm on this lion of a 
man. A colonel of Orloff’s dragoons, abusing 
and striking him for some military move- 
ment which did not please him, Trenck 
boxed his ear and drew his sword on him. 
The colonel at once carried his complaints 
to General Romanzoff, who, hating all 
Germans, put Trenck under arrest, loaded 
with irons of twenty-eight pounds weight, 
After 
languishing for three weeks, Colonel Orten, 
a Prussian friend, came to tell him that 
he had been condemned to be shot, but 
that six of his friends had sworn to- 
gether to rescue him from prison, and con- 
duct him to Poland. Trenck answered 
resolutely that his honour would not permit 
him to run from so unjust a sentence; 
therefore, although equally obliged to the 
colonel and his other friends, he could not 
accept their kind offer. During his illness 
Trenck was robbed, as he says pathetically, 
of everything but his two litter horses, 
three shirts, a furred night-gown, and two 
hundred ducats, which he had secretly 
sewn in the waistband of his breeches. 

At length came the 10th of January, 
which the baron, as proud of his misfor- 
tunes as of his exploits, says justly, “‘ was 
one of the gloomiest days of his whole 
life.”’ Before daybreak General Hickman’s 
adjutant came into the room where Trenck 
lay in bed, racked by fever, and guarded by 
an officer and two sentinels, to drag him 
to the place of execution. Half dead, and 
very feeble, Trenck supplicated the adju- 
tant to send the grenadiers to shoot him 
in bed, as he was too ill to move. On this 
one of the sentinels brutally dragged the 
sick man out of his bed, and hauled him 
barefooted, and in his night-gown, through 
ice and snow, to a ring surrounded by 
soldiers, where his sentence of death was 
publicly read to him as he knelt there, too 
weak to stand. A sergeant then came, 
and, according to Russian custom, pinned 
a white paper heart to the left breast of the 
doomed man. They were going to blind- 
fold him, but this disgrace he stoutly re- 
sisted, declaring that no one should prevent 
him staring death boldly in the face. While 
he was still struggling, an ensign came run- 
ning up, crying ‘‘ A pardon.” Trenck’s life 
was spared, but only on the shameful con- 
ditions that he should work six months at 
the fortifications, and at the end of that time 





leave Russia for ever. “I was prodigiously 
shocked,” says the unconquerable Trenck, 
“at so ignominious a forgiveness, and loudly 
exclaiming against it, I insisted on being 
put immediately to death.” But no one 
heeding his entreaties, Trenck was carried 
off in his anger, and sent to the fortress of 
Pezier, near Kieff. There was there a 
dungeon in the ramparts, crowded with 
four hundred wretches condemned to 
Siberia. On giving six ducats to the cap- 
tain of his escort, Trenck obtained leave to 
live in one of five tents built under the 
outer walls. For another six ducats to the 
officer who summoned him the first morn- 
ing to his slavish toil, the prisoner obtained 
exemption from that disgrace. “The 
Russians,” he writes, with an anger one 


can hardly be surprised at, “are a pack of | 
greedy wretches, and for a glass of brandy | 


any one of them will cut his brother's 
throat.” Living on wretched soldiers’ food, 
and deprived of all society, Trenck, during 
his second relapse of fever, was the most 
miserable of men. A Neapolitan missionary, 
however, soon interceded for his removal to 
the guard-house, and some snow, with white 
vitriol and raspberry juice, at last cured his 
lingering ailment. One day that Count 
Munich passed the guard-house, Trenck 
started out, flang himself on his knees, be- 
sought him to remember the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and entreated permission to re- 
turn to his own country. The request was 
granted. “I made the promise never to 
return to Russia,” says Trenck, bitterly, 
“with infinite pleasure, and would have en- 
graved it on steel, to have it in perpetual 
memory, had that also been required.” 


OnFebruary 8th, 1740, Trenck set out for || 


Germany, with two servants, seven horses, 
and an escort of nine soldiers, who had to 
conduct him to the frontier of Poland. 
After twice escaping from Polish banditti, 
Trenck arrived safe at his father’s house at 
Leitschau. - The old man shed tears of joy 
at the sight of the long-lost son,; Trenck, 
embracing him, told him his sufferings and 
adventures in many lands; then they both 
joined in offering thanks to God for so 
wonderfully preserving the soldier in the 
midst of many perils. But the old nature 
soon broke out; Trenck’s wife was dead, 
and his father importuned him to marry 
again; but Trenck’s experience of matri- 
mony had not been favourable, so he 
resolved to go and visit again his estate 
in Sclavonia. To his rage he found the 
country overrun by robbers, who plun- 
dered, beat, and murdered the peasants. 
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Instantly, with a soldier’s promptitude, 
Trenck sent out thirty Pandours to scour 
the country. These men brought in a 
boor, who, after six hundred and forty-six 
lashes, confessed who the thieves were. 
Trenck instantly beat the forest ; meeting a 
gang of robbers he made nine prisoners, 
and brought home the heads of all the 
rest. As for the nine thieves, they were 
either hung or broken on the wheel. Three 
only now were left, and one of the worst 
of these had crossed into the Turkish fron- 
tier. This rascal, named Vidach, Trenck 
determined to secure. Dressing, therefore, 
as @ Pandour peasant, he crossed the Save 
with one servant, under pretence of buying 
horses. Entering Vidach’s house, he seized 
his father, an old man, and rifled a great 
chest full of plunder. He carried off the 
old man, and at night made him ford a 
branch of the Save. The son pursued them. 
Trenck refording the river with only his 
sword, stunned Vidach before he could 
draw his pistols. The robber refusing 
Trenck’s order to follow him, a struggle 
ensued, which is vigorously described by 
the baron. “On his refusing,” says Trenck, 
“T laid hold of his right arm with my 
whole might, and though he was one of the 
strongest and stoutest fellows in the whole 
country” (having killed seven Turks with 
his own hand, in an action near Cothaw, 
in Turkey), “nevertheless, I squeezed 
and pressed him to me till I made his 
very clothes crack on his body. In the 
struggle he laid hold of one of his pistols, 
which was ready primed, and would have 
fired it through my body, had I not been 
quick enough to slip my right hand be- 
tween the pan and flint, whereby 1 cut 
myself severely. I then laid hold of my 
sword with my left hand, and stuck it 
cleverly into his body till the blood spurted 
into my face. Thereupon I flung him from 
me, and as he fell I cut his head from the 
body at one blow. This done, I took hold 
of the head by the hair, and carrying it 
over the river with me, I flung it before 
the father, who was somewhat, though not 
very much, shocked at the spectacle.”” This 
rough justice brought an old enemy, the 
auditor of Esseck, down upon Trenck, and 
General Guadagni, the governor of the 
district, ordered his arrest. He took re- 


fuge in a Franciscan convent, but finding 
even that not safe, loaded a pack-horse with 
| eight thousand florins and some baggage, 
and with one servant made straight for the 
Croatian frontier. As the plague was then 
| in Sclavonia, the guards at the cordon re- 





fused to let him pass, upon which he dashed 
into the river Slava, and swam across. At 
Vienna, Trenck, however, fell on his feet, 
for Prince Charles of Lorraine introduced 
him to Queen Maria Theresa, against whom 
the King of Prussia had just declared war 
by invading Silesia. Trenck’s offer to 
raise a body of one thousand Pandours was 
accepted, and in three weeks the one thou- 
sand men were ready to march. 

But these were petty adventures; the 
greatest danger of Trenck’s troublous life 
occurred in attacking the castle of Diesen- 
stein, where, during the great Seven Years’ 
War, some Bavarian jagers had fortified 
themselves, after plundering the country 
and massacring their prisoners. 

Investing the place closely, and taking 
post in a new house close to the ditch of 
the castle, Trenck broke down the back 
walls of the house, and loopholing the front, 
opened fire with two pieces of cannon on 
the obnoxious fortress. Two more cannon 
he placed on an adjoining eminence, and 
two mortars behind some covered rising 
ground, one hundred and fifty paces from 
the wall. Four of the first bombs killing 
three of the Bavarian jigers, twenty-three 
horses, and some cattle, the enemy made a 
savage sally, but being hurled back by the 
resolute Pandours, retreated, and hung out 
the white flag. The garrison of one hun- 
dred and ninety-three men Trenck con- 
demned to work on the fortifications in 
Hungary. The conqueror then went with 
Baron Schrenck, the governor, the two cap- 
tive commandants, and the chaplain, to 
take stock of his new possessions. They 
arrived on their rounds at a cellar (in the 
very centre of the castle, and near one of 
the towers), built of massive square stones, 
the door hung with padded matting. 
Whilst Trenck was sitting here drinking a 
glass of beer, he asked to where the door 
led. Baron Schrenck, in a kind of terror, re- 
plied that it was merely a prison. Trenck, 
suspecting that some Pandour or Austrian 
prisoners might be stowed away there, went 
and looked in. About forty paces in under 
the tower there were five large casks lying 
in a kind of hollow, and near them seve- 
ral cartridges strewn about. 
Schrenck what the cask contained, and 
said he hoped it was not gunpowder con- 
cealed there. Schrenck swore and pro- 
tested that he would forfeit his life if he 
had not given in a faithful inventory of 
everything. Trenck, suspicious as old 
soldiers should ever be, called for a light to 
make sure, and on their bringing a lighted 
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torch, found, sure enough, that the casks 
were full of powder. We must tell the 
awful results in his own rough, vigorous 
words: “I was not too far gone,” he says, 
“to escape the danger, for just as I said, 
‘Why the tower is full of powder!’ the 
casks flew immediately up into the air with 
such a horrid noise, as if the whole castle 
had blown up, and tumbled on my head ; 
which it would, indeed, inevitably have 
done, had not the powder made a way for 
itself through the roof, carrying the whole 
tower straight into the sky. The smoke 
and fire of the powder flung me, with my 
face and hands prodigiously burnt, out into 
the cellar flat on my face, and if I had not 
instantly, upon my getting up, staggered 
towards the opposite door and escaped, I 
must have been suffocated with the smoke. 
To add to my misfortune, two horns full of 
gunpowder in my pocket took fire, and 
scorched me in a most frightful manner. 
Baron Schrenck, who was with me, was 
in a more wretched condition even than 
myself, for having no boots on, both his 
shin-bones were sadly burnt. It is not 
difficult for me now to conceive the pain 
that people must go through who are 
drowned, shot, burnt, or hanged. This is 
certain, that my misery was past all ima- 
gination or power of pen to describe. I 
leaped directly out of the castle, half burnt 
as I was, without a bit of hair left on my 
head, and called out to my people to come 
quickly, and pull off my clothes, which 
were all ina flame. But they being afraid 
that the enemy had contrived to spring 
some more mines, would not come near me. 
Meanwhile I flung away the cartouches 1 
had about me, which, as soon as they fell 
to the ground, blew up with a blaze. I 
then took off my belt, but in so doing my 
nails and skin stuck to the buckle. After 
that I pulled off my coat, which came off 
the left arm tolerably well, but in trying 
the right arm it peeled the skin completely 
off. The excess of pain overcame me at 
last, and being carried to a brewhouse 
near, I fell into a swoon. After our sur- 
geon had dressed me as well as he could, I 
was carried back eight miles to the city of 
Passau. In this whole expedition I had 
but one man killed, who was a bombardier, 
and three Pandours and myself wounded.” 

Trenck’s public entrance into Passau 
was characteristic. He lay bandaged in a 
chaise, half dead, but proud of having been 
more blown up than any man that ever 
survived, followed by his Pandours and 
their one hundred and ninety-three pri- 





soners. Behind his chaise came Baron 
Schrenck, bundled up till he looked like a 
sack, and roaring with pain. For ten days 
Trenck lay in unabated pain, and was de- 
spaired of by five doctors. He neither ate, 
drank, nor slept for these ten days; but 
eventually his kind landlady saved him 
by homely, natural remedies and careful 
nursing. He had the constitution ofa Polar 
bear; the eleventh day the pain abated; 
his face and left hand began to dry up, and 
a tender new skin appeared. The fifteenth 
day, covered with plaisters, the brave Pan- 
dour visited Count Kevenhuller, and re- 
ceived from the queen a colonel’s com- 
mission. The count, asking him to name 
a partisan leader who would try and burn 
the enemy’s magazines at the castle of Au, 
near Weissenstein, only two leagues from 
the hostile camp, Trenck, though scarcely 
able to grasp a bridle, offered at once to go, 
and, after great dangers, actually pene- 
trated as far as Au, and there set fire to 
fifteen thousand waggons full of hay, 
straw, and oats. 

In 1743, Trenck stole time to ride to 
Leitschau, to see his aged father, who was 
fast dying of gout, jaundice, and dropsy. 
When Trenck entered the room the old 
man was sitting in a passive way, leaning 
his elbows on the table, and thinking alter- 
nately of the dangers his son was under- 
going, and of “the fame he was acquiring 
throughout Europe.” Trenck embraced 
him tenderly, and cried for joy at seeing 
him. His father told him that the doctor 
had only given him three weeks to live, 
but he should now die contented. “It 
was my hard fate,” says Trenck, “ that I 
could stay no longer than fourteen days 
with him, during which time I gave him a 
long and complete history of all my ad- 
ventures.” Nine days after Trenck’s de- 
parture the old man died, and was buried 
with great state in his parish church. 

From his dying father Trenck was 
summoned to put down a revolt in Scla- 
vonia, where four thousand rebels had 
gathered threateningly. The mere terror 
of Trenck’s name led to an armistice. 
The thirty-six rebel deputies Trenck rather 
treacherously arrested, beheading the ring- 
leader, hanging the second, shooting a 
third, and sending the remaining thirty- 
three to the galleys. The stern officer 
then levied in five weeks seven hundred 
Pandours and one hundred hussars, led 
them off to the war in Bavaria, and im- 
mediately volunteers with some Croats to 
storm a téte de pont on the river Lech, to 
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the great delight of Prince Charles, who 
invited him that night to supper. 

And here these wild adventures suddenly 
close with these valedictory words: ‘“‘ Thus 
ended this campaign—a campaign most 
glorious for the arms of my sovereign 
—a campaign wherein Heaven has given 
evident proofs of having espoused her 
injured cause, by defeating the many 
iniquitous schemes of her perfidious ene- 
mies. At this remarkable period I finish 
this relation, where I have’ laid open, 
methinks, a scene of as great diversity 
of incident, interwoven with as surprising 
escapes amidst the greatest of perils, as 
have ever, perhaps, happened to any single 
adventurer, I still continue to act on this 
grand stage, busied in the execution of a 
very difficult and laborious scheme; but 
how the plot will be unravelled, or what 
further hardships or blessings are prepared 
for me in the womb of time, is beyond 
my discovery. Should it please God to 
preserve my life some years longer for 
the further services and interests of my 
sovereign, I shall endeavour to embrace 
another opportunity of amusing myself, 
and some few perhaps who may chance 
to read these papers, with a sequel to this 
narrative.” 

But that opportunity never came. This 
lawless hero of the Seven Years’ War soon 
after fell into disgrace with Maria Theresa. 
The priests accused him of constant sacri- 
legious robberies ; the finance ministers of 
not remitting to Vienna the full sums of 
contribution money levied in Bavaria; his 
old and untiring enemies of ruthless cruelty 
in Bavaria, and of having captured the 
King of Prussia at the battle of Sohr, 
and then treacherously setting him at 
liberty. For his tardiness at Sohr, in 
1748, Trenck was fined one hundred and 
twenty thousand florins; still defiant, he 
was thrown into the arsenal at Vienna, but 
from thence he escaped by a daring strata- 
gem. Bribing the officer on guard, he 
feigned death, and was taken to the ceme- 
tery ; there escaping from his coffin, he flew 
to Holland with the Baroness de Lestock, 
who had aided him with gold, and whom he 
married. Captured again and brought back 
to Vienna, he was condemned to end his 
days in Spielberg. There the indomitable 
and fiery soldier died at only thirty-eight, 
of poison, admiristered it is supposed by 
himself. He left by his will his fortune of 
two-million florins to his cousin, the prison- 
breaker, but the lawyers gnawed it away till 
they left but little to inherit. 


Trenck was a man of extraordinary 
strength, and is said to have once cut off a 
bull’s head with a single blow of his sabre. 
In one of his early campaigns in Hungary, 
being condemned to death for striking his 
colonel, he obtained pardon on condition he 
cut off three Turkish heads, and presently 
returned from the charge with four heads 
slung to his saddle-bow. This indomitable 
man was a good engineer and a fine mili- 
tary theorist, and he spoke almost all the 
European languages. 





WAITING. 
Now since we two have counted up the cost 
And pain of waiting till our chance is found 
(Some broader chance than any we have lost 
Must come to meet us as the years go round) ; 
And since we know each heart will stand the test 
Of absence and of waiting; since we know 
That all love’s whirl of passion and unrest, 
Was calmed for us by duty long ago. 
And since we know the past is past beyond recal, 
We must accept the fruit of its mistake ; 
And trust the dim “ to come,” to give us all 
We dare not covet now for honour’s sake. 
And till that sure time comes, dear love, we must 
In God, in love, and in each other trust. 


And it will dawn for us, that happy day, 
When love shall overleap whatever lies 
Between our lives, and we shall find our way 
To joys repaying every sacrifice. 
We have so little in the present now, 
We have so much to hope from time to come, 
We can afford to wait; our true love vow 
Binds us for ever, though our lips be dumb. 
We take our stand upon each other’s faith, 
We know each other to be true as steel, 
We hold each other’s future ; life or death 
Can neither mar nor alter aught we feel. 
We work apart, till love, our harvest’s lord, 
To reap our fruit together gives the word. 





IN THE PIT. 





TueEre is something to be written about 
the rise and fall of the pit: its original 
humility, its possession for awhile of great 
authority, and its forfeiture, of late years, 
of power in the theatre. We all know 
Shakespeare’s opinion of “the groundlings,” 
and how he held them to be, “ for the most 
part, capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise.” The great dra- 
matist’s contemporaries entertained similar 
views on this head. They are to be found 
speaking with supreme contempt of the 
audience occupying the yard; describing 
them as “ fools,’’ and “ scarecrows,” and 
“ under-standing, grounded men.” 

Our old theatres were of two classes: 
public and private. The companies of the 
private theatres were more especially under 
the protection of some royal or noble per- 
sonage. The audiences they attracted 





were usually of a superior class, and certain 
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of these were entitled to sit upon the stage 
during the representation. The buildings, 
although of smaller dimensions than the 
public theatres boasted, were arranged 
with more regard for the comfort of the 
spectators. The boxes were enclosed and 
locked. There were pits furnished with 
seats, in place of the yards, as they were 
called, of the public theatres, in which the 
“ roundlings’’ were compelled to stand 
throughout the performance. And the 
whole house was roofed in from the 
weather ; whereas the public theatres were 
open to the ck excepting over the stage 
and boxes. oreover, the performances at 
the private theatres were presented by 
candle or torchlight. Probably it was 
held that the effects of the stage were 
enhanced by their being artificially illu- 
minated, for in these times, at both public 
and private theatres, the entertainments 
commenced early in the afternoon, and 
generally concluded before sunset, or, at 
any rate, before dark. 

As patience and endurance are more easy 
to the man who sits than to the standing 
spectator, it came to be understood that a 
livelier kind of entertainment must be pro- 
vided for the “‘ groundlings” of the pubkc 
theatres, than there was need to present to 
the seated pit of the private playhouse. The 
“fools of the yard” were charged with re- 
quiring “the horrid noise of target-fight,” 
“ cutler’s work,” and vulgar and boisterous 
exhibitions generally. These early patrons 
of the more practical parts of the drama are 
entitled to be forbearingly judged, however. 
Their comfort was little studied, and it is 
not surprising, then, under the circum- 
stances, that they should have favoured a 
brisk and vivacious class of representations. 
The tedious playwright did not merely 
oppress their minds; he made them re- 
member how weary were their legs. 

But it is probable that the tastes thus 
generated were maintained long after the 
necessity for their existence had departed, 
and that, even when seats were permitted 
them, the “ groundlings”’ still held by their 
old forms of amusement, demanding dramas 
of liveliness, incident, and action, and 
i preferring spectacle to speeches. 

‘rom the philosophical point of view the 
pit had acquired a bad name and couldn’t 
or wouldn’t get quit of it. Still it is by 
no means clear that the sentiments ascribed 
to no were uot those of the audience 
generally. The cry of “the decline of 
the stage” began to be heard almost as 
soon as the smallest pains were taken with 





the accessories of theatrical exhibitions. 
“ The introduction of scenery,’ writes Mr. 
Payne Collier, “ gives the date to the com- 
mencement of the decline of our dramatic 
poetry.” The imagination was no longer 
appealed to. To the absence of painted 
canvas we owe many of the finest de- 
scriptive passages of Shakespeare, his con- 
temporaries, and followers. But this im- 
peachment of the scene-painter affects also 
the costumier, and indeed stage illusions of 
allkinds. The difficulty of defining exactly 


how much to leave to the imagination, and | 


how far to gratify the eye, is very great 
indeed, and would seem to be no more 
soluble now than ever it was. 

But the pit was a convenient scapegoat. 
It was long charged with being a foe to 
wit and poetry; with preferring sound to 
sense, and especially with delighting in 
mages and scenic magnificence. ‘Thus 

ope, in his Imitations of Horace, dis- 
courses of the subject : 

There still remains to mortify a wit 

The many-headed monster of the pit, 

A senseless, worthless, and unhonoured crowd, 
Who, to disturb their betters mighty proud, 


Clattering their sticks betore ten lines are spoke 
Call for the farce, the bear, or the black joke. 


The play stands still ; d—n action and discouree, 

Back fly the scenes and enter foot and horse. 

Pageants on pageants in long order drawn, 

Peers, heralds, bishops, ermine, gold, and lawn. 

The champion too, and to complete the jest, 

Old Edward’s armour gleams on Cibber’s breast. 

It seems that Henry the Eighth had 

lately been represented, and the play-houses 
had vied with each other in portraying the 
pomp and splendour of a coronation. The 
armour of one of the kings of England had 
even been borrowed from the Tower to clothe 
the champion, an important figure in the 
ceremonial. It is noteworthy that Pope’s 
attack upon spectacle makes no mention 
of the scenery of the stage. He is too much 
occupied with the costumes, with ‘“ Quin’s 
high plume,” the remnant of the “ forest 
of feathers,” to which Hamlet refers as the 


fitting gear of the players, and “‘ Oldfield’s | 


petticoat :”’ 


Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ stormy steep 
How] to the ings of the northern deep, 
Such is the shout, the lon —_—— note 

At Quin’s high plume or bid eld’s petticoat. 

Or when from court a birthday suit bestowed 

Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 

Booth enters—hark! the universal peal! 

“ But has he spoken?” Not a syllable. 

“ What shook the stage and made the people stare ?” 
Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and lacquer’d chair. 


We hear numerous complaints now-a- 
days of the extravagant garniture of the 
modern stage, and these may be just and 
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reasonable enough very likely. Itis as well, 
however, to remember sometimes their 
ancient date and the prolonged existence 
they have enjoyed. The first spangle 
that glittered on the boards probably 
brought with it the cry against spectacle, 
and the prediction that the utter ruin of 
the theatre was of a certainty impending. 

But, Pope’s diatribe notwithstanding, the 
pit was improving in character. It could 
now boast a strong critical leaven; it was 
becoming the recognised resort of the more 
enlightened play-goers. Dryden in his pro- 
logues and epilogues often addresses the pit, 
as containing notably the judges of plays 
and the more learned of the audience. “ The 
pit,” says Swift-in the introduction to his 
Tale of a Tub, “is sunk below the stage, 
that whatever of weighty matter shall be 
delivered thence, whether it be lead or gold, 
may fall plump into the jaws of certain 
critics, as I think they are called, which 
stand ready open to devour them.” “ Your 
bucks of the pit,” says an old occasional 
address of later date, ascribed to Garrick, 
but on insufficient evidence— 

Your bucks of the pit are miracles of learning, 

Who point out faults to show their own discerning ; 

And critic-like bestriding martyred sense, 

Proclaim their genius and vast consequence. 

There were now critics by profession, 
who duly printed and published their 
criticisms. The awful Churchill’s favourite 
seat was in the front row of ‘the pit next 
the orchestra. “In this place he thought 
he could best discern the real workings of 
the passions in the actors, or what they 
substituted in the stead of them,” says 
poor Tom Davies, whose dread of the 
critic was extreme. ‘“ During the run of 
Cymbeline,” he wrote apologetically to 
Garrick, his manager, “I had the misfor- 
tune to disconcert you in one scene, for 
which I did immediately beg your pardon; 
and did attribute it to my accidentally 
seeing Mr. Churchill in the pit, with great 
truth, it rendering me confused and un- 
mindful of my business.” Garrick had 
himself felt oppressed by the gloomy pre- 
sence of Churchill, and learnt to read dis- 
content in the critic’s lowering brows. 
“My love to Churchill,” he writes to 
Colman; “his being sick of Richard was 
perceived about the house.” 

That Churchill was a critic of formidable 
aspect,‘ the portrait he limned of himself 
in his Independence amply demonstrates : 

Vast were +his bones, his muscles twisted strong, 


His face was short, but broader than ’twas long, 
His features though by nature they were large, 





Contentment had contrived to overcharge 


And bury meaning, save that we might spy 
Sense low’ring on the pent-house of his eye ; 
His arms were two twin oaks, his legs so stout 
That they might bear a mansion-house about ; 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 
Designed by fate a much less weight to bear. 
O’er a brown cassock which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A sight most strange and awkward to behold, 
He threw a covering of blue and gold, &c. &e. 
This was not the kind of man to be 
contemptuously regarded or indiscreetly 
attacked. Foote ventured to designate 
him “the clumsy curate of Clapham,” 
but prudently pee a more elabo- 
rate lampoon he had prepared. Murphy 
launched an ode more vehement than 
decent in its terms. Churchill good- 
humouredly acknowledged the justice of 
the satire; he had said, perhaps, all he 
cared to say to the detriment of Murphy, 
and was content with this proof that his 
shafts had reached their mark. Murphy 
confirms Davies’s account of Churchill’s 
seat in the theatre: 
No more your bard shall sit 
In foremost row before the astonished pit, 
And grin dislike, and kiss the spike, 
And twist his mouth and roll his head awry, 
The arch-absurd quick glancing from his eye. 
Charles Lamb was a faithful patron of 
the pit. In his early — there had been 
such things as “ pit orders.’ ‘“‘ Beshrew 
the uncomfortable manager who abolished 
them!” he exclaims. It was from the 
front row of the pit that Lamb, seated by 
the side of his dearly loved sister, ap- 
planded the first and hissed the second act 
of his own farce, Mr. H——, an unlucky 
little play, failing mainly from an in- 
herent weakness of constitution, and yet 
containing much that is witty and comical. 
Hazlitt greatly preferred the pit to the 
boxes. Not simply because the fierceness 
of his democratic sentiments induced in 
him a scorn of the visitors to the boxes, as 
wrapped up in themselves, fortified against 
impressions, weaned from all superstitious 
belief in dramatic illusions, taking so little 
interest in all that is interesting, disinclined 
to discompose their cravats or their muscles, 
“except when some gesticulation of Mr. 
Kean, or some expression of an author two 
hundred years old, violated the decorum of 
fashionable indifference.” These were good 
reasons for his objection to the boxes. But 
he preferred the pit, in “truth, because he 
could there see and hear so very much better. 
“We saw Mr. Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach 
on Friday night from the boxes,” he writes 
in 1816, “and are not surprised at the in- 
credulity as to this great actor’s powers 
entertained by those persons who have only 
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seen him from that elevated sphere. We 
do not hesitate to say that those who have 
only seen him at that distance have not 
seen him at all. The expression of his face 
is quite lost, and only the harsh and grating 
tones of his voice produce their full effect 
on the ear. The same recurring sounds, 
by dint of repetition, fasten on the atten- 
tion, while the varieties and finer modula- 
tions are lost in their passage over the pit. 
All you discover is an abstraction of his 
defects both of person, voice, and manner. 
He appears to be a little man in a great 
passion,” &c. 

But the pit was not famous merely as 
the resort of critics. The “ groundlings” 
had given place to people of fashion and 
social distinction. Mr. Leigh Hunt notes 
that the pit even of Charles the Second’s 
time, although now and then the scene of 
violent scufiles and brawls, due in great 
part to the general wearing of swords, was 
wont to contain as good company as the 
pit of the Opera House five and twenty years 
ago. A reference to Pepys’s Diary justifies 
this opinion. ‘“ Among the rest here was 
the Duke of Buckingham to-day openly sat 
in the pit,” records Pepys, “and there I 
found him with my Lord Buckhurst, and 
Sedley, and Etheridge the poet.” Yet it 
would seem that already the visitors to the 
pit had declined somewhat in quality. 
Concerning a visit to the ‘“‘ Duke of York’s 
Play - House,” Pepys writes: “Here a 
mighty company of citizens’ ’prentices and 
others ; and it makes me observe that when 
I begun first to be able to bestow a play on 
myself, I do not remember that I saw so 
many by half of the ordinary ’prentices and 
mean people in the pit at two shillings and 
sixpence apiece as now ; I going for several 
years no higher than the shilling, and then 
the eighteen-penny places, though I strained 
hard to go in them when I did; so much 
the vanity and prodigality of the age is to 
be observed in this particular.” Pepys, 
like John Gilpin’s spouse, had a frugal 
mind, however bent on pleasure. He re- 
lates, with some sense of injury, how once, 
there being no room in the pit, he was 
forced to pay four shillings and go into one 
of the upper boxes, “ which is the first time 
I ever sat ina box in my life. And this 
pleasure I had, éhat from this place the 
scenes do appear very fine indeed, and 
much better than in the pit.” 

One does not now look to find members 
of the administration or cabinet ministers 
occupying seats in the pit. Yet the 
Journals of the Right Honourable William 
Windham, some time chief secretary to the 





Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and afterwards 
colonial secretary, tell of his frequent visits 
to the pit of Covent Garden. Nor does he 
“drop into” the theatre, after dining at 
his club, as even a bachelor of fashion might 
do without exciting surprise. Play-going 
is not an idle matter to him. And he is 
accompanied by ladies of distinction, his 
relatives and others. ‘“ Went about half- 
past five to the pit,” he records; “sat by 
Miss Kemble, Steevens, Mrs. Burke, and 
Miss Palmer,” the lady last named being 
the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
afterwards married Lord Inchiquin. “Went 
in the evening to the pit with Mrs. Lukin” 
(the wife of his half-brother). “After the 
play, went with Miss Kemble to Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s dressing-room : met Sheridan there, 
with whom I sat in the waiting-room, and 
who pressed me to sup at his house with 
Fox and G. North.” Assuredly “ the play,” 
not less than the pit, was more highly re- 
garded in Windham’s time than now-a- 
days. 

Though apart from our present topic, it 
is worth noting that Windham may claim 
to have anticipated Monsieur Gambetta 
as a statesman voyaging in a balloon. 
Ballooning was a hobby of Windham’s. 
He was a regular attendant of ascents, 
and inspected curiously the early aérial 
machines of Blanchard and Lunardi. Some- 
thing surprised at his own temerity, he 
travelled the air himself, rose in a balloon, 
probably from Vauxhall, crossed the river 
at Tilbury, and descended in safety after 
losing his hat. He regretted that the wind 
had not been favourable for his crossing 
the Channel. “ Certainly,’’ he writes, “ the 
experiences I have had on this occasion 
will warrant a degree of confidence more 
than I have ever hitherto indulged. I would 
not wish a degree of confidence more than 
I enjoyed at every moment of the time.” 

To return to the pit for a concluding 
note or two. Audiences had come to 
agree with Hazlitt, that “it was unplea- 
sant to see a play from the boxes,” that 
the pit was far preferable. Gradually the 
managers—sound sleepers as a rule— 
awakened to this view of the situation, and 
proceeded accordingly. They seized upon 
the best seats in the pit, and converted 
them into stalls, charging for admission to 
these a higher price than they had ever 
levied in regard to the boxes. Stalls were 
first introduced at the Opera House in the 
Haymarket in the year 1829. Dissatisfac- 
tion was openly expressed, but, although 
the overture was hissed—the opera being 
Rossini’s La Donna del Lago—no serious 
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disturbance arose. There had been a de- 
cline in the public spirit of play-goers. The 
generation that delighted in the great O. P. 
riot had pretty well passed away. Such 
another excitement was not possible ; energy 
and enthusiasm on such a subject seemed to 
have been exhausted for ever by that supreme 
effort. So the audience paid the increased 
price or stayed away from the theatre. 
For staying away from the theatre could 
now be calmly viewed as a reasonable al- 
ternative. ‘The play” was no more what 
once it had been, a sort of necessary of 
life. The example of the Opera manager 
was presently followed by all other thea- 
trical establishments, and high-priced stalls 
became the rule everywhere. The pit lost its 
old influence, was, so to say, disfranchised. 
It was as one of the old Cinque Ports 
which the departing sea and the ever in- 
drifting sand have left high and dry, unap- 
proachable by water, a port only in name. 
It was divided and conquered. The most 
applauded toast at the public banquet of 
the O. P. rioters—“ The ancient and indis- 
putable rights of the pit’ —will never more 
be proposed. 

A Churchill sitting in a modern stall is 
not a conceivable figure. A new Rosciad 
would hardly find a publisher or a public. 
Satire, to make a stir, must lash something 
that is loved or hated; it is but wasting 
words, time, and trouble to employ it on a 
subject the world views with indifference. 
The spirit of criticism has departed from 
the theatre. The pit of to-day, penned 
back beneath the shadow of the boxes, is 
content to applaud any and everything. 
The stalls, languid and apathetic, are much 
what Hazlitt described the boxes of his 
time to be. They sit apart in the high- 
priced places, solemn, still, and not too 
comfortable. For it is the managers’ plan 
—a short-sighted plan, but managers are 
short-sighted—to deal hardly by their 
patrons, to wring from them as much as 
possible, and risk their withdrawing alto- 
gether from the scene. Yet there is a fable 
about killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, and there is a homely proverb, which 
says, “Once bit, twice shy.” The stalls 
of our theatres are so closely wedged and 
jammed together, that they can a be 
reached without a most unseemly and al- 
most painful struggle. The Britannic 
figure is apt to be substantial, and needs 
room to move in. Somecreature of genius 
invented a plan of adding a hinge to the 
seats of the stall-chairs, so that they might 
be raised upon occasion, and, forming a 
kind of bay, give more standing room to 





the occupant of the stall. The managers 
forthwith made this scheme an excuse for 
encroaching on the passage room between 
the rows of stalls, and crowding in addi- 
tional seats. It is now required of the oc- 
cupants of stalls that they should rise 
up, lift the seats of their chairs, and retire 
into the recess thus formed in order that 
others may pass them. The holder of stall 
number ten, let us say, comes to the 
theatre a little late. It is incumbent upon 
the sitters in stalls numbered one to nine 
to go through this severe drill with their 
chairs, so that number ten may daly 
reach his seat. This is simply outrageous. 
Protests generally are of little avail, but we 
venture a protest on this head. The most 
prosperous manager in the end will as- 
suredly be he who, even at some seeming 
sacrifice of his own interests, does most to 
make his audience comfortable. The rude, 
plain, hard benches of the old-fashioned pit 
are preferable to this modern system. 
They did not, at any rate, pretend to be 
luxurious and exclusive, and they were 
certainly less costly. 





A CHINESE FAIRY TALE. 





Ir is a generally admitted fact that people 
delight chiefly in those arts in which they 
most excel; and it is also the universal 
opinion that the reverse of those general 
laws which apply to the rest of mankind 
obtain in China. Whether this latter be 
or be not a “ myth of observation,” we are 
not here about to inquire; it will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose to say that any one 
who may expect to find among the Chinese 
a capacity for story-telling in ratio to their 
love of stories, will be much disappointed. 
The same fatality which follows them in 
many of their arts, seems to brood over 
their folk-lore. The original want existing, 
the art reaches a certain point of excel- 
lence, and then stops short. Time brings 
no improvement, and genius produces no 
further invention. So it is with their 
stories, they possess a certain and limited 
stock of incidents, which have become 
venerable from age, and which every story- 
teller reproduces over and over again with- 
out either addition or improvement, under 
slightly varying disguises. 

Their fairy tales are far more interesting, 
owing to the large admixture of Aryan 
legends to be found amongst them ; but it 
cannot be denied that the unalloyed Chinese 
story of common life is strangely insipid. 
The plot of nine out of ten such stories repre- 
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sents the hero as a man of surpassing talent 
and superhuman strength, who, generally 
on @ journey, meets with a damsel in sore 
distress at the prospect of a marriage with 
a rich man whom she hates, but who has 
placed her father under such obligations 
as effectually to prevent his refusing to 
give his sanction to the alliance. The 
beauty and mental distress of the maiden 
deeply affect the hero, who proposes the 
well-worn scheme that on the wedding- 
day he should play the part of the young 
= & and in the recesses of the bridal 
chamber murder the bridegroom, and any 
of the groomsmen who might oppose the 
proceeding. The bride and her parents 
eagerly enter into the plot. n the 
wedding-day the exchange of dresses is 
effected, and when her rich lover, with 
passionate embraces, attempts to remove 
the veil from his supposed bride, the hero 
draws his sword and with one blow severs 
his head from his body. The noise attracts 
the servants and friends to the room, all of 
whom the hero slays without receiving a 
wound, and he returns to the house of the 
rescued damsel, with the noses of his vic- 
tims tied up in his pocket-handkerchief as 
proofs of his prowess. In exchange for 
these trophies the heroine writes him a 
copy of verses of such undoubtedly Con- 
fucian complexion, that he instantly pro- 
poses marriage, is accepted, and they live 
happily ever after. Such is the favourite 
plot of a native story; of course it admits 
of variations : the would-be bridegroom is 
an oppressive mandarin who uses all kind of 


|| official artifices to gain his object, or he is 


a bandit chieftain who has made himself 
the terror of his neighbourhood. But 
whatever else may change, the valour of 
the hero and the beauty of the heroine, and 
the lofty poetic talent of both, are never 
made to vary either in kind or degree. 
Having, then, once read a story of this 
description, none but Chinamen would 
wish to listen to any more. To them, how- 
ever, the typical hero is a never-failing 
object of admiration and delight. His 
bombastic folly sends a thrill through the 
frame of every listener, and the twaddling 
prolixity of the narrative is viewed as a 
triumph of eloquence. But in their fairy 
tales there is much more that is worthy of 
attention. Being for the most part bor- 
rowed from the folk-lore of more western 
nations, they become objects of interest to 
students of comparative mythology, and 
the stories themselves have much in them 
to attract the general reader. In many of 
them, however, there is observable that 





want, on the part of their adapters, of per- 
ceptive power to catch the real points of the 
stories. They are told, in too many cases, 
just as a child might be supposed to repeat a 
tale he has heard for the first time. The 
leading incidents stand out in isolated pro- 
minence, and there is a total absence of 
the finer traits and more artistic touches 
which are essential to a good story. 

Having said this much, we invite our 
readers’ attention to the following narra- 
tive. Without attempting to supply any 
deficiencies, or to round off any corners, 
we give the story as it was penned by 
the Chinese writer some seven hundred 
years ago, and will only add that it is sup- 
posed to refer to the period when Charle- 
magne sat on the throne of France. 


Many years ago, during the Tang dy- 
nasty, there lived in the town of Peen-chow 
an old maid, named San. No one knew 
where she came from. All that her neigh- 
bours could say about her was, that for the 
last thirty years she had kept the cake 
shop on the wooden bridge, and that 
during the whole of that time she had 
lived quite by herself, employing neither 
man-servant nor maid-servant, nor had any 
relative been known to visit her. But 
notwithstanding this, report pronounced 
her to be rich. Her house was a large 
one, and she had mules in abundance. In 
order to save her guests part of the local 
carriage-tax, she made it a practice not to 
receive their equipages, a proceeding which 
was highly approved of by them, and in 
consequence, of those who had once put up 
at her hostelry, many repeated their visits. 
Now it happened that, about this time, the 
Emperor ‘‘ Great Harmony” sent General 
Chaou, surnamed the “ Slender and Kind 
One,” on an expeditiontothe eastern capital, 
and the general, passing through Peen-chow 
with his six or seven servants, put up for 
the night at the shop on the wooden bridge. 
The servants were soon accommodated in a 
common room, and the “ Slender and Kind 
One” was lodged in a separate apartment 
adjoining the dwelling-rooms of San. San 
paid the greatest attention to her guests, 
and when night came on, served them with 
wine and helped them to drink it, making 
merry with all. The “Slender and Kind 
One” alone abstained from tasting the wine, 
but joined in the talking and laughing. 
When the watchman announced the second 
watch, and when most of her guests were 
sleeping the sleep of drunkards, San betook 
herself to her domicile, barred the door, and 
put out the light. In the middle of the night, 
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as the “ Slender and Kind One” lay tossing 
from this side to that side, unable to sleep, 
he heard a noise in San’s room as though 
she were moving things about. His 
curiosity being excited, he peeped through 
a crevice and saw her light a candle and 
take out from a cloth-bound box a plough, 
a little wooden man, and alittle wooden ox, 
each about six or seven inches high, and 
put them down in front of the fireplace. 
She then poured water on them, and they 
instantly began to move and live. The little 
man harnessed the little ox to the plough,and 
set to work ploughing up the part of the 
room in front of the bed. When he had pre- 
pared enough ground, San gave him a sack- 
ful of wheat, which he sowed. In a very 
few minutes it sprouted through the ground 
and grew up until it flowered, brought 
forth fruit, and ripened. The man then 
set to work to reap and thrash it, and pre- 
sented to his mistress a crop of seven or 
eight pints of grain. This done, he was 
made to grind the corn in a small mill, and 
was then thrown, with his ox and his 
plough, into the box again. San now 
began her share of the work, and having 
well kneaded the flour, transformed it into 
baked cakes. At cock-crow the soldiers 
began to bestir themselves, but San was 
up before them, and had lighted their lamp 
and laid out the hot cakes in tempting 
array on the table. The “ Slender and Kind 
One” was not very comfortable after what 
he had seen and heard, so he went outside 
the house, but, determined to see the end, 
he peeped through a crevice in the door. 
Suddenly, while he was watching his sol- 
diers seated in a circle, in the act of de- 
vouring the nice hot cakes, he heard a 
sound as of neighing, and to his horror he 
saw them in an instant all transformed 
into mules. The change was no sooner 
effected than San drove them into the yard 
at the back of the shop. 

The “ Slenderand Kind One” told no one 
what he had seen, but pondered much over 
the adventure in secret, and when at the 
end of a month he was returning by the 
same road, he again put up at the shop on 
the wooden bridge. But before entering the 
inn he provided himself with a number of 
cakes, in size and form exactly like those 
he had seen so miraculously made. San 
professed herself delighted to see him, and, 
as he was the solitary guest, lavished at- 
tentions on him. When night came she 
diligently inquired his wishes. “I have 
business before me,” said the “ Slender 
and Kiud One,” “ therefore call me at day- 
break.” “Without fail,” said San; “ but 





please to sleep soundly.” About midnight 
the “Slender and Kind One’’ arose, and 
witnessed a repetition of what he had seen 
on the previous occasion. In the morning 
San was up early,-and having laid out her 
guest’s breakfast, she set before him the 
hot cakes he knew so well. While, how- 
ever, she was away getting other things, 
the “ Slender and Kind One” managed to 
exchange one of the cakes he had brought 
with him for one of San’s, and apologising 
to her, said he had supplied himself with 
cakes of his own, and therefore should not 
want any of hers. San waited attentively 
on her guest, and when he had finished 
eating, brought him his tea. The “ Slender 
and Kind One,” then addressing her, said, 
‘Let me beg my hostess to try one of my 
cakes,” at the same time handing the one 
he had taken in exchange for his own. San 
accepted it with thanks, but had hardly 
tasted it when she fell down to the ground 
neighing, and was instantly transformed 
into a fine strong mule. The “Slender 
and Kind One” saddled her, and then went 
to search for the little wooden man and ox, 
He found them, but not knowing the spell, 
could do nothing with them. So he mounted 
the mule and returned home. His new 
acquisition carried him remarkably well, 
and made nothing of going one hundred 
miles a day. Four years after these events, 
the “ Slender and Kind One” was riding 
on his mule to the Hwa yo Temple; he 
passed an old man at the side of the road, 
who, on seeing him, clapped his hands and 
laughing, said, “ Why San of the wooden 
bridge, how is it that you have come to 
this?” Then taking hold of the mule he 
said to the “ Slender and Kind One,” “ Al- 
though she was originally very much to 
blame, she has since done you good service, 
have pity on her, and allow me to set her 
free.” With that he opened the mule’s cheek, 
and out jumped the old maid, looking the 
same as ever. Then turning to the old man, 
she made him a grateful curtsy and walked 
off. What became of her I don’t know. 
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“ LuTrrReELL,”’ said the squire, turning to 
me as soon as the dog-cart was out of sight, 
“T hope that Harry’s sudden departure 
will make no difference in the length of 
your visit to us. Remember that the 
longer you can remain with us the better 
pleased we shall be.” 
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I thanked him, and said it would give 
me great pleasure to stay on a little longer 
at the Grange. 

In the course of the morning I saw 
Assunta walking alone in the garden. I 
joined her. “This is an unfortunate 
affair,” I began. “ Harry’s imprudence 
last night did more mischief than we were 
aware of.” 

““My poor Harry! my poor boy!” she 
sighed. “Ah! Mr. Luttrell, but that was 
not the real cause of his being sent away. 
If it had not been for me he would have 
been scolded for his impertinence to Mr. 
Ridgway, and there would have been an 
end of it. It is I who have driven him 
away.” 

“No, it is his speaking as he did to his 
uncle. The most ordinary caution and a 
sense of what was due to Mr. Walbrooke 
would have obviated it. But there is no 
use in crying over spilt milk. You must 
not be too cast down by what has occurred. 
If Harry can only be got to restrain him- 
self for the future, all will be well in time, 
I have no doubt. That he will remain 
faithful to you I am very sure; and I 
believe in the accomplishment of almost 
anything on earth with time and perse- 
verance.” 

“Time? Ah! but youth so soon flies, 
and life itself is very short. Will he care 
for me when I am old and withered? 
Then perhaps he may be free to marry me.” 

“But fond of you as all are here,” I 
said, “and with the influence you have in 
the family, Mr. Walbrooke will certainly 
_ sooner or later, when he finds that 

arry’s whole happiness depends on it.” 

She shook her head. “You do not 
know him, nor does Harry, as I do. Look 
at Beauty there in the park, Mr. Luttrell. 
She is Mr. Walbrooke’s favourite mare. 
He goes to her stall every morning, and 
feeds her with carrots. She may run 
where she likes, provided she does not 
jump this fence, and get into the garden. 
Oh! then she would be very quickly 
driven out. Harry’s heart is their garden. 
I may do what I like except enter there. 
But they can’t keep me out—they can’t!” 
she repeated with a triumphant energy, at 
variance with the despondency with which 
she had hitherto spoken. 

“Then you ought to be happy,” I said, 
with an involuntary sigh. “ All the rest 
is, comparatively, of no importance.” 

She looked up with her dark earnest 
face into mine. “But I must not be his 
ruin. He must not sacrifice everything to 
me. Oh! Mr. Luttrell, no one will ever 





know how I fought against this love at 
first, seeing what it must come to! And 
now, what am I to do? I ask myself, 
what am I to do?” 

“Nothing. Just wait, and trust to 
time. To you, dear Miss Fleming, and to 
Harry also, this is my first word and my 
last.” 

Two days went by. Mr. Ridgway’s 
assiduities, uninterrupted now by the 
jealousy of Harry, seemed to increase. 
Assunta was a little graver, but otherwise 
appeared in company much as usual. The 
third morning a card of invitation ap- 
peared on the breakfast table, which gave 
rise to an animated discussion. There had 
for some time past been a talk of a fancy 
ball at Hevoir Castle. It was now some- 
thing more than rumour; the day fixed 
was just three weeks distant. Lena, who 
was of course not yet “out,” had been 
promised by her uncle that she should go 
to this exceptional entertainment, which, 
being given in a fine old baronial build- 
ing, promised to be a spectacle of great 
brilliancy. Mr. Ridgway and I were re- 
ferred to, to suggest dresses; but as he 
knew far more about the correct costume of 
various epochs than I did, my help was 
limited to a few arrangements of colour, 
and to making a sketch from recollection 
of a female portrait by some Italian of the 
fifteenth century, the head-gear of which, 
it occurred to me, would suit Assunta. 
Mr. Ridgway at once supplied every 
deficient detail; he had a Giorgione at 
Hapsbury with a similar costume, which 
he sent for, together with a great variety of 
old Venetian and Genoese stuffs, which he 
begged Miss Fleming to make use of. 
Nor did his generosity stop short here, in 
which case it would no doubt have been 
declined. Among his treasures was a dress 
in rare preservation, which had belonged 
to Marie Antoinette when a girl. It was a 
sort of Dresden-china-shepherdess attire, 
with wreaths of delicately embroidered roses 
on a blue ground. It fitted Lena’s narrow 
little body as if it had been made for her ; 
and the commode and sacque became her 
slender dimensions vastly. As for myself, 
money was a great consideration to me at 
that time, as he possibly guessed; and 
when Mr. Walbrooke insisted upon my 
remaining over the ball, Ridgway good- 
naturedly bethought him of a muleteer’s 
dress which he had brought from Spain, 
and which he begged me to wear. Of 
infinite resource, helpful, ever kind, why 
was it I could not like this man ? 

Shortly after this he went home, but he 
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was to return for the ball, Hevoir Castle 
being only four miles from the Grange. 
He had, I think, by this time, almost, if 
not definitely, made up his mind to pro- 
pose to Assunta; but a little delay could 
dono harm. And at this moment the im- 
portant subject of his costume demanded 
a good deal of attention. The night before 
his departure a slight incident occurred 
which I remember made an impression on 
me, and which may have influenced the 
destinies of those about whom I am 
writing more than was apparent. 

In addition to the guests in the house, 
Mr. Walbrooke had invited some distant 
neighbours to dinner. There was a large 
party; in all, five-and-twenty. Among 
them was a Sir Robert Something and his 
daughters, who had lately returned from 
Italy, where he had lived many years for 
the education of his children. He was a 
poor but very proud man, whose character 
stood high in the county, but whose 
manners were not pleasing. Mr. Wal- 
brooke was not intimate with him. He 
lived too near the Grange to be invited to 
stay there, and yet a long hill and bleak 
moor interfered with constant intercourse. 
Indeed, this was the first time he had ever 
dined at the Grange, I believe, having, 
when his daughters were children, de- 
clined all such doubtful pleasures as an 
eight-mile drive to a country dinner-party. 
I should add that his house lay in precisely 
the opposite direction to Hapsbury. 

I was standing behind the outer circle 
of chairs and ottomans, as awkward young 
Englishmen do before dinner, near to no 
one I knew, and consequently at liberty to 
watch my neighbours’ movements. Not far 
off sat Mr. Ridgway, next to Assunta, but 
less talkative than usual, it appeared to 
me. I should almost have said that he 
was not perfectly at his ease, if that had 
been possible of a man whom, it was pro- 
verbial, nothing ever put out. At all 
events, Iknew, by the rapid movement of 
his cold blue eye from time to time, that 
he was on the alert to listen to all that 
went on around him. The guests were 
now all arrived ; several introductions took 
place. Presently Mr. Walbrooke, taking 
Sir Robert’s arm, drew him out of the 
circle, and, as he believed, no doubt, out 
of ear-shot. 

“T don’t think you know Ridgway, of 
Hapsbury, do you?” I heard him ask. 
“The other side of the county, you know.” 

““Who ?” said Sir Robert, with a sur- 
prise which, if assumed, did credit to his 
acting. 





“ Ridgway, the great man of taste, one 
of the cleverest fellows you ever met, 
who——” 

“So I have heard. No, I don’t know 
him, and I had rather not.” 

The emphasis is not mine, but his. He 
spoke those words so distinctly that I have 
not a doubt but that the subject of this 
colloquy heard them. Sir Robert through- 
out the evening avoided even the side of 
the room where Mr. Ridgway was. And 
Mr. Walbrooke’s obstinacy was wounded 
even more than his friendship. I doubt if 
the baronet was ever asked to the Grange 
again. But those words left their mark. 

I wrote to Harry very fully of all that 
happened. He was now at Oxford, and, 
having passed a dreary time of it with his 
old aunt, was in a condition to appreciate 
his return to college and to the society of 
his friends. Certainly his spirits rose. 
When I wrote to him touching the ball at 
Hevoir, instead of replying in the despon- 
dent strain he had assumed of late, he an- 
swered, with gay impudence, that he hoped 
Assunta would look her very best, and 
take as much pains with her appearance 
as if he were to be present. 

“ What a coxcomb he is getting,” said 
I, laughing. 

She smiled rather sadly. “Is it cox- 
combry to speak the truth ? He knows it 
is as he says. I should only care to look 
well to be seen by him.” 

His letters to her, of course, I never saw. 
He wrote constantly, and she fed upon 
his words in secret, quoting a passage to 
me now and then, but that she was not at 
ease concerning him I well knew. The 
love that enters into the heart of a woman 
like Assunta is not blind; it is a mistake 
to paint him so. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue night of the ball arrived at last. 
When Assunta appeared in the drawing- 
room before our departure, there was a 
universal exclamation. She had never 
looked so handsome before. She certainly 
never looked so handsome again. She 
wore the dress in which I made the sketch 
of her, my friend, which you possess. Some 
persons gain by rare clothes, carrying any 
unusual garments with a natural grace, as 
if accustomed to them. Assunta was of 
this number, and so was Mr. Ridgway. In 
its way his was, perhaps, the greatest 
triumph of the evening. As Louis the 
Fifteenth, in a dress of lemon-coloured 
satin and silver, with the legitimate aids of 
powder, rouge, and patches, he might have 
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passed for a man of thirty. His light 
figure and well-turned leg showed to great 
advantage in the courtly costume of that 
epoch of frippery, and he carried his three- 
cornered hat, his snuff-box, and his jewelled 
cane with an ease which contrasted plea- 
santly with the crowd of awkward cavaliers, 
disconsolate, and apparently much ashamed 
of themselves, under curly wigs, broad hats 
and plumes, and whose swords were always 
coming into disastrous propinquity with 
their legs. 

As we entered the ball-room I heard one 
old lady say to another : 

“ That is the girl, that handsome one in 
the odd dress.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the 
other. “How sad! How can her friends 
sacrifice herthus ? She is very handsome.” 

“Yes; but her birth, you see. And she 
is quite dependent upon the Walbrookes. 
It is a very great marriage for a girl in her 
position to make. I know more than one 
who tried for it. After all, he is a charm- 
ing man; there’s no denying it; so much 
taste. And I dare say all those horrid 
stories are false. Depend upon it, when 
he is once married they will be forgotten.” 

I heard no more. The crowd closed 
between us, and I passed on. It was a 
brilliant pageant, the first and last sight 
of the kind I have ever seen. It is all 
before me very distinctly now. Of what 
use to describe it P such scenes are familiar 
to you; and if I had the magic power to 
make it rise up before your eyes it would 
not impress you as it did the raw youth 
to whom it seemed the embodiment of a 
hundred brilliant pictures, the figures 
standing out upon a rich subdued back- 
ground of tapestry, carved oak, and stone. 

Assunta did not dance much. She at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, as much 
by the rumours that were afloat as by her 
beauty, I doubt not. And Mr. Ridgway 
justified these rumours by scarcely leaving 
her side. Ifhe had hesitated hitherto he 
did so no longer. She had been submitted 
to the test of public opinion, and that many- 
tongued voice was almost unanimous in de- 
ciding her to be not only very handsome, but 
unusually distinguished in carriage and 
manner. The fastidious “‘ man of taste” was 
satisfied. I thought I read all this in the 
open proclamation of his devotion which 
he made; there could be no doubt, for 
there was no disguise, about the fact. 
Others were to be warned off these premises. 
Assunta was, I am sure, unconscious that 
her name was coupled with Mr. Ridgway’s, 
and listened, as she always did, to him 





with attention, replying sometimes with a 
smile, sometimes with a word, sometimes 
a little wearily perhaps. By-and-bye a 
fat, gossiping woman came up, and whis- 
pered a word or two in her ear, accom- 
panied by shrewd nods and becks. As- 
sunta coloured crimson, and from that 
moment I saw that she was ill at ease, 
and made an effort to get away from her 
admirer. She changed her seat, she con- 
sented to dance, she asked me to take her 
into the refreshment-room ; but whenever 
she returned to the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Walbrooke, there was Ridgway. I stood 
exactly opposite, where I could watch every 
movement of her countenance, and between 
us was the entrance door of the ball-room. 

It was past twelve o’clock, and the revel 
was at its height, when, looking at Assunta, 
I saw her eyes fastened upon this door, 
through which a great crowd was stream- 
ing, with an expression of wonderment, 
joy, and terror, such as I could not account 
for. At that moment the crowd gave way 
a little, and I beheld Harry! Harry, whom 
we all believed to bea hundred miles away, 
and hoped was imbibing wisdom from the 
breast of Alma Mater. It took away my 
breath; but I pushed my way to him as 
fast as Icould. Before I could reach him, 
however, he had joined the little group, 
where Assunta sat near Mrs. Walbrooke, 
and Mr. Walbrooke and Lena were stand- 
ing. As to Mr. Ridgway, he had saun- 
tered down the room with the cautious 
carelessness of a man who knows how to 
extricate himself from an awkward posi- 
tion. The reception Harry met with was 
characteristic of the various members of 
his uncle’s family. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Walbrooke. 
“How very odd! Where did you spring 
from, Harry? And sucha beautiful dress. 
Very becoming, too. What is it? Oh, a 
hunting-dress of George the First. Cliarm- 
ing! Sovery nice. You didn’t come in it 
all the way from Oxford, did you ?” 

“Oh, you darling duck !’’ exclaimed the 
Dresden shepherdess, jumping up, and 
standing on tip-toe, in an ineffectual effort 
to reach his cheek with her pretty lips. 
“How glad I am. It seems an age since 
we saw you. You look just like an angel 
in powder, going out hunting ; doesn’t he 
Assunta? How good ot you to come. 
What fun! This is the one thing that was 
wanting to make the ball perfect.” 

Assunta said nothing. I thought he 
looked disappointed; yet her eyes were 
more eloquent than any words. 

“What mad freak has brought you here, 
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Harry ?” asked his uncle, with knit brows. 
“Have you got leave? If not, you will be 
rusticated, or get into a terrible scrape, at 
all events.” 

“No,” replied Harry ; “ certain little cir- 
cumstances prevented my getting leave, so 
I came off without it: t shall be able to 
say with truth that I did not sleep out of 
Oxford. You see I only miss to-morrow’s 
prayers. I was present this morning, and 
set off in my tandem as soon as they were 
over, took the stage after five-and-twenty 
miles, which brought me a good part of the 
way. The remainder of the journey I per- 
formed in any rattletrap I could pick up 
from one village to another, until I found 
myself at the King’s Head, close to this, an 
hour ago. I return in the same way, as 
soon as the ball is over. I calculated all 
the costs,” added Harry, laughing, “and I 
thought it was worth it.” 

“H’m!” grunted Mr. Walbrooke; “I 
don’t know what your calculations are like. 
It will cost you, or rather me, fifty pounds, 
if it costs a penny.” 

“Well, Uncle Jack, we’ll set that down 
in the place of my whist, which you com- 
plained of. At all events, this is a harm- 
less amusement, and will entail no worse 
consequences than a wigging.” 

“TI don’t know that. I am not so sure 
of its being harmless,” muttered the squire, 
but in so low a tone, that Harry, who had 
turned to Assunta, did not hear him. Harry 
bent a little over her, so that his words 
were inaudible; then presently he stood 
erect, and I heard him ask her to give him 
the dance which was just beginning. Mr. 
Walbrooke fidgeted, and looked round the 
room, and at the same moment Mr. Ridg- 
way came up. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Fleming; I 
think this is our quadrille.” 

She had risen, and had actually taken 
Harry’s arm. Mr. Ridgway smiled at 
Harry with a polite bow. Harry repaid it 
with a freezing nod. She coloured, and 
was sorely perplexed. 

“You will excuse Miss Fleming. She 
has just promised me this dance,” said 
Harry. 

“She forgot that she was engaged,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Walbrooke, quickly. “She 
cannot, of course, give up @ prior engage- 
ment.” 

Harry, glaring and fuming on one side, 
Mr. Ridgway, bland but inexorable on the 
other, resolved not to relinquish his rights, 
nor yield an inch of his ground; between 
them Assunta looked sadly distressed. Jus- 
tice was so manifestly on the one side, that 





she felt she must yield, or mortally offend 
Mr. Walbrooke, and harm both Harry and 
herself perhaps irreparably. With a look of 
supplication up at him, she at last disen- 
gaged her arm, and placed it in.Mr. Ridg- 
way’s. They walked away, and Harry's 
face, so beaming five minutes before, was 
now black as thunder. He said nothing, 
but his eyes followed them as they took 
their places in the quadrille, and his nostrils 
dilated as he watched the very ostentatious 
devotion of Assunta’s partner. Now Mr. 
Ridgway bent down, and whispered some- 
thing witty—about their vis-a-vis, perhaps 
—for Assunta, in spite of her annoyance, 
could not help smiling; now he was ex- 
amining her bouquet, and telling some very 
long story, inthat confidential manner which 
in itself looks like an avowal to the spec- 
tators. 

Just then ill-luck brought one of Harry’s 
numerous friends, a coarse, tactless fellow, 
past where we were standing. Seeing the 
direction in which Harry’s gloomy face was 
turned, the man stopped, and catching hold 
of Harry’s arm, with a laugh, cried in a 
hoarse whisper, which pierced through 
violins and clarionets, “So your nose is 
put out of joint in that quarter, eh, Wal- | 
brocke ? I hear it’s all settled. I don’t 
envy the girl. However, that’s her look 
out. Ha! ha!” 

Harry made no reply; one would have 
said that he had not heard the words, but 
for the way in which he changed colour, 
and turned away sharply. The man passed 
on, and Harry’s bitterness at last found 
vent in words. 

“So it’s a settled thing is it, Geoff? 
Well, it was worth coming from Oxford to 
know this. What a fool a man is ever to 
trust a woman !” 

** What a fool you are, Harry, to let your 
jealousy blind you in this way, and to 
listen to the gossip of an idiot like that! 
There is not a word of truth in what he, 
or any one else, says about this.” 

“How do you know? She is not likely 
to tell you. Look at them there. No one 
can say there isn’t some ground for the re- 
port! Why did she dance with him if she 
doesn’t encourage him ?” 

“ How could she help it when she was 
engaged? And if she had refused him at 
first, of course she could have danced with 
no one all the night.” 

“She should have thrown him over. If 
she had cared for me she would.” 

“And have made your uncle furious, 
and have done you both incalculable mis- 
chief! How foolish you are, Harry, not te 
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see that all your endeavour now should be 
to conciliate him.” 

“T can’t say I feel much inclined to try,” 
said Harry, between his teeth, “when I see 
him doing all he can to ruin my happiness. 
But there’s no use standing here. Let us 
come into the supper-room, Geoff. I’ve had 
nothing to drink, and I’m as thirsty as the 
devil.” 

There was a knot of young fellows there 
drinking champagne, who greeted Harry 
very warmly (as, indeed, did every one we 
met). Those were the days when men 
did drink at country balls; I know not 
what they may do now; and soon, to my 
vexation, he was trying to drown his 
troubles in the bottle, and assuming a 
gaiety which I knew was far from real. I 
dreaded, and with good reason, the effect 
of much wine on him in his present excited 
state; and as I watched the wild reckless- 
ness with which he tossed off tumbler after 
tumbler, I hesitated whether it would not 
be well to fetch Mr. Walbrooke, whose 
remonstrances might have more weight 
than mine. The fear of doing more harm 
than good—if Harry should forget himself 
in speaking, as he had once done, to his 
uncle—deterred me; but I would not leave 
him, and urged him, whenever I could 
make myself heard, to return with me to 
the ball-room. A long half-hour passed 
thus, and it became evident to me that 
the wine was beginning to take effect ; the 
dull glitter of the eye told its tale; the 
hand that raised the glass was less steady. 

“Why were you not out with us, yester- 
day, Walbrooke ?” said a man who had 
just come in. “A glorious run of five-and- 
forty minutes without a check.” 

“He wasn’t here. He was having an 
inglorious run—away from Oxford,” 
laughed another. 

“Oh! Ah! by-the-bye, I heard Ridg- 
way say just now “ 

“What did you hear him say P” asked 
Harry, fiercely. 

“Oh! he was only chafling, in that sar- 
castic way of his, about your being packed 
off to school, a month ago, for getting 
screwed—and that, now you had run 
away, your uncle was going to send the 
naughty little boy back to get a whipping.” 

“ He said that, did he?” Harry ground 
his teeth. ‘‘ Some one else will get ad—d 
good whipping, I can tell him, if he doesn’t 
look out.”’ 

“Oh! he was only joking, my dear 
fellow.” 

“TI will teach Mr. Ridgway not to joke 








about me,” cried Harry, filling his glass 
again. 

“Take care, Walbrooke. Though he’s 
such an effeminate-looking fellow, I’m told 
he is not to be trifled with. They say that 
he really killed.a man in Italy.” 

“Tf he did, it was behind his back !” 
and Harry gave a contemptuous laugh. 
“ He has not pluck to stand up in a fair 
fight, or I’d have a round with him in the 
court-yard. A sneaking scoundrel, who 
palavers one to one’s face, and stabs one 
with his tongue when one isn’t present to 
give him the lie!” 

It was at this moment that Assunta en- 
tered the room upon Ridgway’s arm. The 
quadrille had been long since over, and 
Assunta, who, during the dance, had 
caught sight of Harry’s lowering face 
from time to time in the crowd, and had 
then suddenly missed it, had sat down, as 
I afterwards learnt from her, a prey to 
serious anxiety about him. Where was 
he? Why did he not come to her? 
Surely he was not so unreasonable as not 
to forgive her for leaving him? And 
where was Mr. Walbrooke? She prayed 
to Heaven that he and Harry might be 
having no altercation! This nervous terror 
at last got the better of every other consider- 
ation. She would sooner have asked any 
one in the room to give her an arm than 
Mr. Ridgway; but no one else was near, 
and she could bear this suspense no longer. 
Under the pretext that she wanted a glass 
of water, she asked him to take her 
through the rooms. No doubt Mr. Ridg- 
way divined the cause of this sudden 
thirst; and perhaps a shrewd suspicion of 
where and how they would find Harry 
made him nothing loth to assist in the 
search. 

“Ah! here is our young friend,” he 
whispered, as they entered the supper- 
room. ‘‘ Very jovial, I see, wine-cup in 
hand. He should have come as Bacchus; 
only wants the thyrsus and ivy-wreath. 
And such an abundant flow of words, too! 
He might have played the part of his own 
magpie. The magpie, you know, Miss 
Fleming, was dedicated to the god of 
wine.” 

“ Mr. Ridgway,” said Harry, advancing 
with no very steady gait, and with a 
flaming face, “will you be good enough 
to repeat before me what you have been 
saying of me behind my back?” 

“Harry, Harry! for Heaven’s sake !” 
murmured Assunta. 

“ Perhaps you will reconduct Miss Fle- 
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ming to the ball-room, and then meet me 
in the court-yard to give me this expla- 
nation,” continued Harry. 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders, 
with a smile. 

“T have none to give, my dear young 
gentleman. I paid you a pretty com- 

liment just now, in saying you were god- 
ike, with that wine-cup in your hand. 
Bacchus was a gentleman—it was only his 
satyrs who were boisterous and vulgar,” 
added Mr. Ridgway, with a little drawl. 

“You have been turning me into ridi- 
cule, then, for Miss Fleming’s amusement, 
also, have you?” roared Harry, who was 
now fairly beside himself. 

“ Harry, dear Harry! pray——” suppli- 
cated Assunta, taking his arm; but it 
seemed as if her voice, on this occasion, 
only maddened him the more. 

“T am like Bacchus—am I? There 
shall be one point of resemblance the less 
very quickly. The wine shall no longer 
be in my hand. I'll make you a present 
of it.” 

And so saying, he raised his arm, and 
would have dashed the champagne full 
in Mr. Ridgway’s face, but that the glass 
was struck from his hand at the same 
moment, and shivered on the floor. A few 
drops only did, in their transit, reach the 
sleeve of Mr. Ridgway’s yellow satin coat. 
It was Mr. Walbrooke, who, in the very 
nick of time, had arrived on the scene to 
avert what must have led to a terrible 
catastrophe. Alas! would it not have 
been better to have let Fate work her will 
then, instead of holding her hand for a 
time? We, in our short-sightedness, re- 
garded it then as a mercy: I cannot do so 
now. 

That scene is before me still; Harry, 
like some wild animal held at bay, between 
Assunta and Mr. Walbrooke; Ridgway, 
with admirable coolness, wiping the splashes 
from his sleeve with a laced handkerchief, 
the circle of silent spectators—I see it all. 
The mad boy was at length dragged away 
by his uncle and Assunta; vociferating 
loudly, and calling upon Mr. Ridgway to 
fight him, when and where he liked. I 
thought it better to stay, and plead what 
extenuation I could for on 

“ Our young friend,” said Mr. Ridgway, 
with a light laugh, in reply to my excuse that 
a little wine quite turned Harry’s head, and 
rendered him unaccountable for his actions, 
“our young friend has not studied drink- 
ing as a fine art. Do you remember what 
Rabelais says? ‘Boyre simplement et ab- 








solument . . . aussy bien boyvent les bestes.’ 
This young gentleman may be said to drink 
‘absolument,’ eh? much as the carps do, 
*Twere vain to expect much more self- 
control in him than in them.” 

**T hope you will forgive him, Mr. Ridg- 
way,” I said. 

“ Oh, dear, yes ;” but though he smiled, 
there was an expression in his eye which 
struck me unpleasantly, and which I thought 
of long after. ‘ Not that he will apologise, 
Mr. Luttrell. A man needs to be a gentle- 
man to own himself in the wrong. But I 
am glad he did not throw the wine in my 
face, because I suppose the conventional 
laws of society would have obliged me to 
call him out, which I had rather not do. 
As it is—suppose we have some of this 
aspic de volaille? I declare I am quite 
hungry.” 

In the course of time Mr. Walbrooke re- 
joined us. 

“ Ridgway,” he began, “I am more 
grieved and ashamed of my nephew’s 
conduct than I can express to you. I be- 
lieve I have brought him to some sense of 
shame, himself. At all events, when he is 
really sober (which he will not be for some 
time), I feel sure that he will deplore his 
behaviour this evening. If I did not know 
you to be one of the kindest and most for- 
bearing of men, I should not know how to 
ask you to return with us to the Grange. 
Our scapegrace, however, will not be there 
—he returns to Oxford at once.” 

“ He will not shake hands with me, I 
suppose ?” Mr. Ridgway smiled sweetly. 
** He will not afford me the gratification of 
forgiving him? Well, well, my dear Wal- 
brooke, he is right. He knows the bitter 
farce of that inducement to forgive a man, 
‘by so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head.’ Though scriptural, not 
quite charitable, eh ? Who can be expected 
to empty the coal-box on his own head? 
No, the least said in this matter the soonest 
mended; and when Master Harry and I 
next meet, it will be quite forgotten.” 

The squire said little more on the sub- 
ject, but began to talk of going home: 
it was two o'clock, and Lena was unused 
to late hours, and Mrs. Walbrooke was 
tired, and it was a cold night—and—in 
short, a number of transparent pretexts 
for avoiding the possibility of another colli- 
sion between the belligerents. The ae 
little shepherdess, who was ignorant o 
that had been going on, was in despair at 
the summons, being engaged for the next 
two dances; but no one ever attempted to 
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appeal against a fiat of Mr. Walbrooke’s. 
go ae to look for Miss Fleming, 
while the squire sent his servant to the 
stables for the carriage; but I had not pro- 
ceeded far on my search, before Harry’s 
uncle overtook me. 

“Mr. Luttrell, I cannot trust myself to 
speak to that boy again to-night. His con- 
duct has exasperated me beyond endurance. 
Over and above his insolence to Mr. Ridg- 
way, he has thought fit to question my con- 
duct in a way I will not stand. He chooses 
to fancy himself in love with Miss Fleming, 
and to resent the fact of any one else’s 
paying her any attention. Now I wish 

ou to convey this message to him from me. 

ntil he promises me that this absurd folly 
shall cease, I do not mean him to return to 
the Grange. I will not be subject to a 
recurrence of such scenes as to-night’s—or 
such insolence as obliged me to send him 
from the Grange. When he can behave 
himself properly, and will express some 
contrition for his conduct, I will receive 
him, and not before. He has his allowance, 
and can spend the vacation where he 
pleases. Be good enough to tell him that 
from me.” 

I found them together in a deserted 
room at the end of the suite, standing by 
an open window. It was a clear frosty 
night, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not have invited the admission of 
more air than necessary. But Assunta, 
regardless of herself, had opened the win- 
dow ; for Harry’s head was burning, and 
she believed that the keen sharpness of the 
night would restore him sooner than any- 
thing. What had passed between them, I 
knew not, but that he had forgotten all his 
jealous suspicions of her, was clear. Their 

ds were linked together, and they stood 
there like two sorrowful children, silent, 
with the traces of tears upon their checks, 
looking out into the deep peaceful sky, lit 
by its myriad stars. 

“You are summoned, Miss Fleming,” 
I said, “and you and Harry had better say 
onl, here, for the squire does not wish 
to see him again to-night. If you remain 
here, Harry, I will return to you, and find 
my way back to the Grange somehow.” 

Poor young hearts! Had either of them 
a foreboding of the future when they bade 
each other that farewell? I only know 
that Assunta’s face was white and rigid as 





the face of death when she joined me in 
the next room—for I had sauntered away 
from them. She said not a word. We 
found Mrs. Walbrooke in the bustle of 
cloaking. Ten minutes afterwards they 
drove off, and I returned to Harry. We 
had a long conversation, which it is need- 
less to repeat here. I told him, as gently 
as I could, the substance of his uncle’s 
words, and implored him to exercise a little 
discretion in his communications with 
Mr. Walbrooke. The squire was greatly 
incensed, I said, and infinite tact would be 
required to adjust matters; one false step, 
one hasty letter, might prove irreparable. 

He was sober enough now, and seemed 
heartily ashamed, less of his behaviour to 
Ridgway than of having unjustly sus- 
pected Assunta, and of having allowed 
himself to be drunk in her presence. “I 
suppose,” he said sadly, “the doors of the 
old house will be shut against me now for 
atime. I will write nothing, if I can help 
it, to offend my uncle: I promise you, 
Geoff, to be discreet, and on paper I think 
I can be, better than in talking. But if he 
expects,” he added, with a rekindling of 
the old fiery pride, “if he expects that I 
am going to truckle to him for his money, 
if he expects to get any promise,out of me 
about Assunta, he is mistaken. I will 
never say or do anything to lead him to 
suppose that I give her up. It’s. as much 
as I shall be able to do‘to keep silent, 
knowing that that scoundrel is constantly 
near her, and that it is my uncle’s doing.” 

I walked with him, under the star-lit 
sky, to the King’s Head; I helped him to 
stuff his fine clothes into a valise, and don 
something more suitable to a journey 
through England in this nineteenth century. 
Then a dog-cart came round to the inn- 
door: Harry wrung my hand, jumped on the 
seat, and drove away in the frosty night ; 
the lamps sending weird lights upon the 
hedge, on either side, which were visible 
for half a mile along the straight and level 
road. 
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